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[* HAVE NO HOME,” CORA SAID, DEFIANTLY. ‘DO YoU WANT ME TO FIND ONE IN THE -RIVER?”’] 


MORE THAN A BROTHER. 


—~o—. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Livy Genpa Staunton went to the opera 
that night in @ dress of pure white lace, with 
- White roses nestling in her bosom. She 
a like a bride, her maid said, and she 
rap considered herself as a bride-expectant. 
x Oriel would be certain to look in before 

© opera was over; and during the pauses 
io Mozart's lovely music he could easily 
h ri the question which was to decide her 

®. How easily she drew him on last night; 
w him on from something like indifference 
. m Over’s fervent devotion, It was only by 
on Power of her beanty ; but the knowledge 
vit pres to her that she had the power 
ch all the women of her own particular 
World must envy her. 
adisdane’ looked round the house with cold, 
Pn pe eyes, she saw that there was no 
taultien pore to her—no one so absolutely 
dlend 8 in feature or in the grace of her tall, 
er figure. There was no petty vanity. in 





her disposition, no untiring craving for the 
admiration of every man that came near her. 
Lady Gerda rarely stooped to an ordinary 
flirtation unless she had an object in view. 
Adoration was wearisome to her unless it 
came to her from the one she loved best; and 
though she liked Sir Oriel Paget, she knew 
that directly he assumed the tone of a lover 
she would shrink from him as the leaf of a 
sensitive plant contracts and quivers at the 
touch of a human hand. “ Still, he ought to 
be here now,” she thinks to herself, as the 
second act of Don Giovanni is coming to a 
close. ‘He can’t have changed his mind!” 

The door opened, and in came her brother, 
looking worried and anxious. He placed 
himself behind her chair, and remained for 
some time perfectly silent, apparently en- 
grossed in listening to the music. Presently 
he stoo his head, and said in a low voice,— 

‘* Tell me—you haven’t been so mad as to 
refuse Paget ?”’ 

She drew up her long neck haughtily. 

“T could scarcely refase him till he gave 
me the chance.”’ 

‘Then what on earth has happened to 





him? I met him about an hour ago looking 
as blue as if he were going to be hanged. 
Something’s up. I hope to heavens there's 
nothing wrong!” 

‘Did you ask if Miss Paget had thrown an 
inkstand at his head? They say she did 
once, and spoilt a new set of clothes.”’ 

‘* A pack of lies,’’ he said, fiercely. ‘ Good 
heavens, how you hate that girl, and yet she 
has never done you a harm in your life!” 

‘*Hasn’t she? She has spoilt my peace; 
she keeps me awake at night for your sake. 
What will become of you both, I’m always 
thinking? I wish to heavens you had never 
seen her!” 

“Thanks, Life has been very different to 
me since I have.” 

“T know it has. But she has done you 
harm, not good! You might have settled 
down and married Beatrice Ashley; and now 
you get more reckless every day!” 

“A week of Beatrice Ashley would have 
settled me. Before a fortnight I should have 
cut my throat.”’ ‘ 

‘Nonsense! You might have bcen very 
happy together.” 
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“You are mistaken,” contemptuously ; 
‘“« narcotics never agree with me.” 

‘“‘ Too vidlent a stimulant sénds people mad, 
and I think your friend, Cora Paget, the per- 
sonification ——” 

“I won't have a word said against her,” 
still more fiercely. 

“Hush!” said Lady Belfield, anxiously. 
“Don’t you see that everyone is frowning at 
you for talking so loud? Do pay attention to 
the music.” 

“T’ve no time. I must be off,’’ and Lord 
Fitzmaur hurriedly left the box. He walked 
through the broad passages and out into the 
starlit night with rapid steps. His bra 
in a whirl, his heart in a state of wilé 
He conld not divest himself of the ide 
somet terrible had ‘happened to 
Paget. remembered how stratiqe # 
white fhe 6 ae > to her 

all; how she 6 seemed “to: 
Hie was saying or déing; how #he hear! 


aie ae he 
1g) & OK. 16 


to Lowndes-square, The fits 
bit that the ladies of the famiiyfa 
changed their minds as to retuPuttig’t 
sor, for as he paced up and down fi 
No. 112, he saw that all the windows 
drawing-room floor were lighted ‘Mp. 
waited and waited, but still the Mphte b 

in the drawing.room—still Sir 

no sign of return, = 

At Tast it strock him that 
might be safe in bed, and he migt 
get some information from’ a sleéy 
He had no exotite for ‘his own ankiel 
knew—only an absurd conviction,“an over- 
powering presentiment of evil. Doubtingly he 
walked up the steps and gave a rapid ‘knock. 
The door flew open as if the butler had been 
waiting in the hall, but before he sould ask 
for Sir Oriel a voice came from over the 
banisters, which he instantly recognised as 
Lady Paget's. : 

‘* Have you found her? For Heaven's sake 
tell me at once!” 

“It’s [—Fitzmaur, Lady Paget,” he said, 
stepping forward, though Mason ‘felt half 
inclinei to stop him. ‘Is there anything I 
can do for you? I'm entirely at your service,” 
His heart throbbéd ‘with intense eagerness, 
and his ears wére strdinéd to ‘tatch the 
slightest sound, for he félt on the threshold 
of a secret, and he knew that it was Cora who 
was lost. 

There was a perceptible change in Lady 
Paget’s voice, a8 she answered, coldly,— 

‘Nothing, thank yon. Lord Fitzmaur, I 
am sorry to say my son is ovt if you wish to 
see him,” . 

“ Oan I take a message for you to his 
club?” - 

“Thank you. I don’t suppoce he is at his 
club, and I have no message to send,”’ 

He had nothing to say but “ good evening,” 
and nothing ‘to do but to retire, for it was evi- 
dent that Lady Paget had no infention of con- 
tinuing @ conversation on the stairs, or of ask- 
ing him into, the drawing-room. He heard 
the rustle of her silk dress on the landing, the 
close of a door, and then turned to Mason; 
but the butler looked the embodiment of in- 
corruptibility, and the sovereign which he had 
prepared te slip into his. hand found ity way 

ack to his waistcoat pocket. 


upon two mien talking earnestly at the corner, 
and he quiékly recognized the voices of Sir 
Oriel Paget’ and Raymond Lovell. He caught 
the a “200, Norfolk-street, Strand. I 
heard théem'tell her to go thre, ahd T Bappose 
she went.” 

It was Lovell Who Was talking, and it seemed 
to Lord Fitzmaur as if he must be speaking of 
Cora. He walked on fast, and hailed the first 
hansom he came across. He had-po definite 
plan in his reckless breast. His only thought 
she to get to her before any of her belonging 


a8 dértdin to be lonely and @ésolate t 
Vite, nd she Ould ‘¢fve ‘Mit wubb 
06 8 hie never * &: a B'S Be 0 





- _ a ea 
(rin the t. 
‘ity, B thanked his 


ha Wek for 16ag- 
f the day ?” 


‘og on 
ne to take her in with- 
bf recommendation from 
fer marching !"’ 
“then she isn’t here now ?”’ 
ng ii utter dismay. 

"t. I knew she was jtist the 
en —” ' 
Ynistaken!” breaking in 

nshed into hisfaoce. 


the streets you've done a devil's work, 

ou!”’ n 
” ‘The Wortian looked uncomfortable, but she 
said, doggedly,— 

‘‘No fault of mine. This is a respectable 
house, and we Wwantno --—”’ 

“Curse your respectability. Don't “you 
know that if you ineulted « high" ited ‘girl, 
tsed to nothing ‘but respect and’ it 
would ont her go to the qhick ‘that #he Would 
scarcely be answerable for her actions ?” his 
en blazing with anger. “Which way “did 
she go?” . . 

“ Down towards the Embankitient. “May 
she’s sitting on One of the seats there fiow. 
She said she was mortal tired. You'll ostth 
her if yon look sharp An\how TI Gan'fstatid 
here talking all night, s> I'll wish ot 
evening!” and, with» curly nod, she slammed 
the door in his face. be Sata * 
His heart was heavy within bith, as he t6ld 
the driyer to go to the Eotage ent. It’ 

a mere wild-goore chase, for he. gould not te 
which way to tarn when he got'to the bottom 


of the narrow street. ™ 


In a fit of repentance ‘she 1 + ‘haye 

Suned ber. By wards, and ‘one ne 
umbly to her own home. From what! 

of her ‘Character he did not think ti likely that 


she would give in 





As he turned ont of the square he cime 


SRS ae 
It was more’ probable that she would turn 


——— ae 
eastwards, farther‘atd further from the haunt 
of viviliation, not caring in the jeast whither 
she went, co long as she left mile Upon mil 
between hereelf and the people she loved, 

Another ‘alternttive presented itself to hig 
mind, but that was ro terrible that he would 
not allow himself to dwell upon it. 

In utter derpair-and weariness of spirit she 
might have cast her reckless young celf into 
the water—another burden for the old mtid. 
stained river to bear on its bresst down tothe 
shining sea. 

.There need only be-one splash—a cry of 





‘« She's a@pilke and innocent Ay-s baby a fe ng 
months old, BY dif you've varnea ite goon Be 


Bs ; cinted' with every pursuit, 


Hgony—and then the end would como; and one 
; mi out of the countless thousands jp 
(ABE City Would have gone to the Maker 


Sut of the ¢ ib with a shudder; and, 
nan Yo weit, walked on, looking to 
Ppassers-by, or at the seats 

id fearing and hoping 

vee jap, and his feet stood 

y whe tieutot a gas-lamp falling 
‘wen Oe, | out of which 
plendia “eyes, ‘like stars dropped 


erable, Cora Paget 
iy streets till her 


he dutk blue eyé 
Yate “it worth all the 


a ball-room to- 

Ving the last popu- 

By were side by side 

‘She pealing tones of the 

fe sounding sonorously 
stonework. 

She saw it in the 

“he stood with the 

the saw it in the 

} % neh sight of the 

itl On the library 


rae she could 

» bear it—schooled her- 

but to see him tricked, 

’ daped, by a woman who 

cared not a straw for the kindly, chivalrous 

gentleman. only for the money at his banker's, 
the broad acres he called his own ! 

And then the tears came into her eyes, and 
Her ‘Heart ewelled within ‘her bosom, as she 
thought of the harsh words he had ssid to 
her—in hisanger. Would there be peace now 
that she was out of the house —pexce at 
that he could'not tell if she wére well or ill, 
‘Wty Ordead ? There would be no one to talk 
‘to him @bout his ‘Worses, or about the dogs— 
Ho on’'to'go early and ow to — stables to 
‘see if ‘the ptippies were doing well. 

“When he went away thére would no longer 


“he # sédoia’velf Heft Behind fo ook after sl! 


‘his’ 1 arid’ ‘see that none ‘of 
his “Gied ‘of . "He rntst miss her 
‘Constantly every honr of the day—rot in Lon- 
‘don, he hina of ~~ be —_ 
their divérsions for the most ay in a 
une 4, down at Wry Hall, 
‘and there was nota plésstre in which she did 
‘hot Have her share. . 
There would be no oné to Gatch tp ® fac 


"no he ‘to téke a cue at billiards 


‘ist wkd BAG os “Of tefinis on the spat 
ye ees Te wae ently frechnoes of te 
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of course, friends would be invited down 
from town, and neighbours would drop «in:ec- 

onally ; but there would -be no one con- 
stantly within reaeh;no-one forever at his 
peck and:call. He would miss‘her, of course ; 
and when he miesed her, perhaps he would 
be sorry—sorry thet he ‘had sent her away, 
likea faithfal servant diecharged-on the spur 
of the moment without a character. 

All through ‘the ‘long day, as ‘she »went 
from the shady park into the dusty streets, 


‘anxious to hide hereelf in ‘the: busy throng ‘of 


the city, she asked ‘that one ineessant ques- 
tion of her own inner self, “ Would he be 
sorry?” A handsome-girl, With a hanghty 
ing as if she were an ‘empress just 
ped from her imperial carriage, was 
certain not to pass unmolested through 
our crowded thoroughfares. Fortunately, 
Cora was so thoroughly-engrossed with ‘her 
own thoughts that she neverheard any .of the 
impertinent remarks that.were made “by men 
who were attracted by-her ‘beauty, and em. 
poldened by her ted state. Only once 
was she completely roused, and that was when 
s cowardly rtffian ‘barred ‘her ‘way with an 
impudent smile. “She flashed upon ‘him one 
look of indignant scorn, “which was quite 
+o send him away in a depressed con- 
aftion, Jike a dog with his tail ‘between his 
legs ; and then, with a shiver, walked-on; with 
her dainty head half an inch*higher. 

Along-the southern bank of the Thames:she 
tramped ‘through ‘odd‘looking «streets, the 
names‘of which she did not ‘know. She -had 
tasted nothing that ‘whole day, and»starvation 
began to tell upon her. Suddenly her legs 
seemed to be giving way under her, and her 
head swam, 

Terrified lest she should fall down in the 
unfamiliar etreet, and be carried by unwashed 
hands into come filthy hovel, she went into 
the nearest’baker’s shop, and asked for a roll. 

The woman behind the counter, noticing 


‘how white che looked, begged her to sit down, 


and fetched her a glass of water. 

Cora could not talk,.and’ the baker’s wife, 
being too busy.to be curious, refrained from 
asking any questions. “After eating the fresh, 
wholesome bread, she felt better ; and, having 
drained the last 
tumbler with thirsty lips, she * thought-she 
would pay for har modest refreshment, and 
depart.again on‘her lonely way. 

She put her hand into “her-pocket,-but' there 
Was no parse there, She opened her-bag-and 
mmmaged about amongst its contents, ‘the 
colour rushing into her white cheeks, the tears 
b xe eyes. A photograph fell down upon 

e iloor, 


It was the portrait of ‘Sir Oriel “Paget 
taken in a shooting-coat, cigar in ‘hand, and 
aitting on the .edge of a table. 
picked it up and handed to’ her with a -smile. 
She snatched it with such an eager gesture it 
might have been a jewel of great price, instead 
of a simple carte. de-visite of the valne, perhaps, 
ot hall-s-crom, if taken at an expensive 


place, 
. The photograph hidden away, she relapsed 
into her pooviaaa dismay. * 

ef purse was nowhere to be ceen, and the 
startling idea forced itsélf upon her that in her 
wild haste to leave her only home she had 
begun her battle with the world without a 
Penny in her pocket ! 

In her fright, less she should bs taken for a 
cheat, she burst into tears, and* told the 
baker's wife she could not, pay her. 

The woman looked at ber curiously, ‘then, 
teeing that this was a gennine case, and no 

tempted fraud, she.laid her rough hand on 
the girl's shoulder, and said, kindly,— 

Never mind, my dear, you get to Poe 
48 fast.as yoncan, You are not fit to 


. be Walking the-streets without a mother at 


your elbow. Lor’, don't. thank me—twopence 
18 not & fortune ; and i d ibe when 





‘J 


- ate passing this way—you IL look in-and 
“ ‘Mrs. Brown, here’s your money.” Eve not 
forgotten my purse to. dey, ” o 


“of water -out “of ithe | ‘back. 


Oora thanked her fervently,.and promised 
the small debt shonld,soon be paid, her deso- 
late heart for a moment feeling a little light- 
ened by the stranger's kindness. 

Scrupulously she took down the name.and 
address, the baker's wife watching her with 
an amused smile;,and then she started off 


again. 
This time she was intent upon getting back 
to the other bank of the Thames, for she 


smiles, witty speeches falling every now and 
;then from her lovely mouth; dressed in 
| splendid garments studded with jewele, sur- 
| rounded by a. throng of eager men, all anxious 
to catch a word or » smile on its way to some- 
one else. And perhaps Oriel would be there— 
having broken bis promise to go down to 
| Windsor—for was it likely that a man would 
absent himself willingly from a woman he 
loved ? 
Yes, he was certain to be there, at ouce 


realised that she must-part with some article | 
of jewellery, inorder to.be able to pay fora more favonred and yet more.eager than all 
night's lodging. the rest, his eyes fixed in passionate admira- 

(‘She crossed Westminster Bridge amidst a tion.on the beuutifal face, which would be as 
jostling -erowd, .and.wmade .ber way to the fatal as the mermaids of old who lJured their 
Strand. ‘Then .she ,stepped into the first lovers under the waves by their shining }air— 


jeweller’s she: came roross, for she was anxious 
to get out of such a public thoroughfare where | 
she might be seen ‘by.some friend or acquaint- , 


ance. 

After a short discussion: she came out minus 
ber ‘gold bracelet, »but.plus a mall sum of 
money: which-she :sli dinto-her bag. She 
had not an:idea. that ‘Raymond Lovell was in 
the:shop, hut-hurried away, thankful that she 
«was no} r penniless,and that she had so, 
far-eecaped:undeteocted. 

Once located in the lodging which. the jewel- 


beanty beckoning to a grave! 

Utterly tired ont, she fell asleep at last, 
her head drooping on her chest, her bosom 
heaving with long.drawn breaths. Sitting 
there in her desojation, sbe dreamt of home 
and love and bappiness. There was a.smile 
on, her lips when she was roused by a police- 
man, who told her she mnat be moving. Feel- 
ing a man’s hand on her shonider she started 
to her feet, and louked round with bewildered 


yes. 
** You must Move on, miss? You had better 


ler’s foreman had: recommended to her, she get to your home as fast as you can,’” he said, 

thought ‘she would ihave time, to think, and groffly, but not onkindly. 

amake-some-plan for ‘the future. | Home! The word stabbed her like a knife, 
St-was impossible to:do-either.in.a crowded; ‘I have no home,” she said, defiantly, 

#breet;-but as.soon-asehe had gained a shelter though her voice was hoarse with weariness. 


' or her head«she»wonld settle some plan of | ‘‘ Do you want me:to find one in,the river?” 
action 


y ‘‘Miss Paget! Thank Heaven, I've found 
How-lateit was getting, and how,the people you!” said.a voice close to her elbows, and 
stared, just as if she were somes unknown wild turning round with throbbing heart, she 
‘beast.takinvg its walks abroad, after. having found herself face to face with Lord Fitz- 
escaped from a menagerie ! | maur! 
Norfolixstreet was very qviet; not a soul | The policeman looked from one to the 
was to be-seen'from:one end of it to the other, ' other—from the tall, aristocratic man to the 
but the houses dooked dark and dingy to the refined, girlish fignre—and walked away with 


poor girl’s frightened gaze. | & grin, 

It-oame across’ her with a ¢#hudder that, per- <a 
haps for the future:she-would always have. to 
live in some*gloom7 place like this, in order to OHAPTER IX. 


hide heree'!f from her cousin. 

Of course he:would:feel bound to'come.after} ‘ Tuts is no .place for you,” began Lord 
her, and try-to‘find:her ;-andiif -he found her Fitzmanur esgerly, all the ,better feelings of 
he would be sure to:try and: make her come his reckless nature working within him at the 
; | sight of the girl he toyed, alone and unpro- 


But she must be firm, and refuse to yield; 
she must steel herself-to resist him. He:had 
“‘#aid there was no | peace for.anyone 80 long as | 


“she was in the ‘house, ‘therefore ‘she must 


keep away from it—keep from it as if she had 
the plague about her, and would be likely to 
give it to Lady Paget as well. as to her only | 


son. 
With a deep- drawn, hopeless sigh she stopped, 
and» went up to a shabby-looking door, and 


} 


Three minutes later she was walking fast 
down the street, her head thrown back, her 
eyes flaching ‘fire,-her -hand clutching tightly 
the handle of ber bag. 

The-wretched Jodging-house keeper had in- 
sulted her, end told-her to go about her busi- 
ness; she never let ‘her lodgings to young 
women -at that time of the night—it was a’ 
respectable houee,-déec., &c. Cora felt like a 
thorongh-bred who first ‘feels the touch of a 


ip. ; 

The young hot blood coursed wildly throngh | 
her veins ;-her “brain was in a whirl ; her -in- | 
dignant ‘heart cried: out for vengeance—ven- | 
geance on the stranger who had ‘tried to fix 
the brand:of infamy on‘her pure young soul. , 
Oh! what‘had she done-to be treated like 
this! ‘Where-could-she -go-and hide herself ? 
Was she to go shelterless for the rest of her 
life“-becamse-she needed a shelter more than 
anyone else inthe world ? 

‘She threw herself down on the first.seat she 
came ‘toon ‘the’ Embankment, and sat in a 
dark corner, ber -hands clasped tightly over 
her bag, her delicate eyebrows drawn close 
together,‘ her dark -eyes fixed on. the ground 
at-her feet. And sittmg there lonely, hungry, 

weary and wretched, she pictured her rival at 








{-some bati-or some Osher liant assemblage, 


-beautifal, radiant, “her Vins - wrexthed «with 


stole up into her cbeeks. 


amake mess of yours. 


| tected-at. midnizht,on the ,Thames Embank.- 


ment. 

‘There is no place for me in the world,” 
she said, in bitter mockery of her own posi- 
tion—burning with. shame .at having .been 
Giscovered by the Earl. 

** Yes, there is!'’ snd his voice was lowered 
to the softest tope, whilst his dark eyes glowed 
with passionate tenderness. ‘There is a 
place always.waiting for you by my side!’ 

‘‘ Don’t talk to me like that,”’ she raid, ber 
voice almost harsh with pain. ‘I’m no 
longer Mies Paget, niece to Lady Paget of 
Wray Ball! I’m an.ontcest, without a penny 
or a home. Perbaps I shall go about with 
flowers in the streets! Wuill you promice to 
give mea shilling for a button-hole?” 

‘* Don’t!” he said, with a frown and a 
glance over his shoulder, for he was afraid that 


Sir Oriel and Ruymond Lovell would arrive in 


a minute. ‘You must listen to me, Miss 
Paget. You can't stay.here. You.can’t go to 
an hotel alone! Will you come tomy motkcr's 
in Grosvenor.street ? 

‘Thank you. I could not face Lady Bel- 
field’s look of ineffable surprise. I—I shall 
take care of myse!f,’’ and she turned away 
with. as rouch.apparent.confidence as if ber 
carriage were waiting round the corner. 

“That is nonsense! You can't.take.care of 
yourself,’’ placing bimeelf before her. 

“It seems to me I must,” with a smal] 
smile.about-her tired.lips. ‘‘ There is no one 
else to. do.it!”’ 

“ Thereis! Give yonreelf to me, darling, 
and I'll teke .care.of you. better than anyone 
else 

‘No, Lerd Fitzmanr,” as a vivid blash 
‘T’ve made.a mers 
of my own lite, .noshing would induce me to 
Let me go,” looking 
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. om 
with frightened eyes into the darkness, “it is 
so late!’ 

* Yes, itis so late. And you are here all 
alone! If I didn’t care for youa straw, do 
you think I'should ba brate enough to leave 
vou like this? Come with me, dear! I'll 
do the best I can for you. An old servant of 
ours has a cottage at Richmond. She will 
take you in with pleasure, and you can stay 
there as long as you like. I shall be there as 
often as I can. You can trust me for that. 
Come, there isn’t a moment to be lost !” 

‘No, I can't do that,’’ she said, slowly. 
“Your sister would tell Oriel, and he must 
never know where I am,” and yet her resola- 
tion was nearly failing her, for she was so 
exhausted she could scarcely stand, and rest 
and shelter were growing absolately necessary 
—only her pride kept her up. 

“No, my sister would know nothing about 
it,” with a slight smile about his lips. ‘ Not 
a soul should know where you were except 
myself. Think what it would be ‘ you and I 
together’ apart from all the world?” 

She threw back her head with a startled 
air. 
‘I don’t think that would do,” in a doubt- 
ful tone. “If I could be alone there—quite 
alone with your old servant—I should like it 
very much.” 

‘You should be alone—didn’t I say so? 
Oaly I would look you up every now and then, 
just to see if you were all right and comfort- 
able ; and then, when things looked a little 
brighter, perhaps then, dearest, we could slip 
into a church and get married!” trying to 
catch hold of her hands. 

She snatched them away, blushing fari- 
ously. 

** No, no, that could never be!” 

“* Well, we needn’t look so far ahead, need 
we? But we must start at once for Rich- 
mond.” Drawing a whistle out of his pocket 
he whistled loudly, and the hansom which 
he had dismissed a few minutes before came 
up directly. ‘‘ Now let me hand you in!” 

Cora hesitated, some instinct holding her 
back, although there really seemed to her, in 
her inexperience, that there was no alterna- 
tive. 

“* What are you waiting for?” 

* Oaly—only if I might go alone, perhaps it 
would be better,” confused, and more than 
half afcaid of the consequences which might 
follow on a step which yet seemed necessary. 

Impossible!” he said, decidedly. “ Mrs. 
Watson would be fast asleep. I should have 
to thunder at her door in order to wake her 
up, and what receptioa do you imagine she 
would give to you —an utter stranger—if you 
appeared alone in the small hours?” 

‘‘ Bat I could say you sent me?” 

“That would never do. I mast be there to 
talk her over. Do you grudge me the pleasare 
of being with you for an hour or so on the way, 
or what on earth is it that holds you back ? 
Are you so in love with your position here, 
alone and at the mercy.of every ruffian who 
prowls about at night? Are you afraid of me? 
Don't you know that I love you, that I would 
die to help you,” speaking rapidly—oarried 
away by the passion which leapt into flame 
in his wild heart. ‘* Cora, my darling, come!”’ 

Again he took hold of her hand and held it 
fast, looking down into her lovely face with 
glowing eyes. 

“Lord Fitzmaur,” she said, quietly, though 
she was shaking with a nervous tremor from 
head to font, ‘‘I will come with you, on one 
condition.” 

«What is it? Nothing too cruel, I hope?” 

“‘ Only this; that if I come you will treat 
me with—with the same respect as ever,” 
drawing up her neck; “and that you will let 
me go as soon as I have found some other re- 
apectable home to go to. I don’t suppose I 
should be a beggar. I suppose I have some 
money somewhere ina bank, so that I could 
pay somebody to be my companion.” 

‘*What a happy idea!’ with a mocking 
smile. “Only come, and we will settle the 
conliticns afterwards. I don’t suppose Mrs, 








Watson will keep you under lock and key. 
Come, there's no time to lose!” + 

He almost dragged her to the cab in his 
great eagerness, but still she drew back un- 
willingly. 

“TI can't—I can’t!” she almost sobbed. 
‘Oh, is there no other way ?”’ 

‘* None whatever!" biting his lip in wild 
impatience. ‘* You must come, Cora, my 
own!” 

** Btop !"’ cried a voice,which made her heart 
leap in her bosom, whilst a hand,whose touch 
thrilled her through and through, was laid 
upon her arm, ‘ Where are you taking her ? 
Iam here to take charge of my cousin!" 

‘* Miss Paget was wandering abdut alone at 
this time of night,” said Lord Fitzmazr, sul- 
lenly, ‘‘and I thought an old servant’s house 
would be better than none.” 

He felt at the momentas if he could have 
Sprung on the young Baronet and strangled 
him. The prize which he had been longing 
for so madly was already-in his grasp, when 
Sir Oriel came to steal it from him ! 

Cora stood like a statue with drooping 
head, whilst Raymond Lovell watched the 
scene with curious eyes, wondering what would 
be the dénouement. 

“You are very good!” said Sir Oriel—but 
there was something in his tone which showed 


| that he looked on the Earl's ready services 


with suspicious eyes— ‘*‘ but I can relieve 
you of all further trouble. My cousin and 
I had a little tiff this morning,” with a 
pleasant smile, ‘‘ and if you will let us have 
your hansom, we should like to make it up 
on our way home.” 

_ “Take it, by all means. Good-bye, Miss 

‘age ” 

She bent her head as she was handed 
into the cab, but she could not speak or even 
give him a look. — mage pe — set 
upon ing to up and not disgrace 
heroctt ‘by . home a tears, whilst he 


| looked after her, his whole heart in his 


eyes, to find himself, as he thought, en- 
tirely forgotten because that other, his 
sister's lover, had sprung up in his path. 

Sir Oriel took his place beside Cora, and 
slammed the doors. Then,with a word to the 
two men, he leant back, and the driver turned 
his horse's head, and drove off in the direc- 
tion of Lowndes-square. 

** Good night, Fitzmaur !"’ said Lovell. ‘As 
it’s so late I shall go and turn in. Don't 
feel inclined to come up to my diggings and 
have a smoke ?” 

“Thanks; I’ve got an infernal headache, 
and I think [ shall sea what a walk will do 
forme. No use going to bed, I shouldn’t sleep 
a wink. Good night! I wish Paget were at 
the bottom of the sea!” he blurted out, 


savagely. 
Lovell laughed. 
“Do you? SodolI!” and then he turned 


to the left—towards King’s Bench Walk— 
thoroughly understanding the Earl’s feelings, 
and wondering what would have happened to 
Cora Paget if they had come up only halt.a- 
minute later. He could not have meant any 
harm ; bat, to say the least, the position had 
looked a little “ fishy ” 

And then his thoughts went back to their 
usual magnet, and he wished that Paget would 
take the rose which was so willing to fall 
into his hand, and not stretch out his arm for 
that other which grew on the higher branch. 
It might never bslong to him, Raymond 
Lovell, but at least it had seemed to belong 
to him once, and he could never bear to see it 
in possession of any other. 

And then he bethought him of the two 
thousand pounds in his pocket, and felt as rich 
as Croesus. Wouldn't they bring freedom for 
a year, at least for the girl he loved, and peace 
for the same length of time for his own jealous 
heart? And wasn't twelve months of happi- 
ness cheaply bought. whatever the price? 

He was happy when he threw himself down 
on his bed, and happy when he woke the next 
morning, and he never cast one regretful 





glance to the empty place on the shelf, where 


——=—S 
the casket containing his mother's j 
Bey fe 
eanwhile the som was ing j 
way towards Lowndes. square. muni 
Sir Oriel’s feelings were of & complex agg, 
pre ae rat ey » _~ great relief he felt 
at finding 6 freely forgave hi i 
trouble she had caused — sees. 
After a few minutes of silence, he turned tp 
her, with an attempt of grave reproach in his 


eyes. 

“Child, how could you?” 

That was all he said, but the next moment 
his arm was round her, and he drew he 
lovingly closer t® his side. 

Then the pent-up sobs broke forth, and ahs 
cried out her sorrow and repentance on his 
breast. 

He was almost alarmed at the vehemeny 
of her emotion, and every scrap of ange 
melted from his heart. He told himself tha 
he was a fool to expect her to behave like g 
woman, when she was nothing but an in. 
pulsive child; and, drawing her face up tp 
his, he kissed her tenderly, as he used to do in 
the old days when they were children together, 

Ah! how her poor, foolish heart lea) 
within her breast as the crimson blood flooded 
her white little face; and hunger and weariness, 
and sorrow and fear, were all forgotten in the 
ecstasy and rapture of her passionate love! 

‘Never do it again, dear!’ he whisperod, 
‘Promise me that? I couldn't stand it!” 

** Never again !’’ she whispered back. “0h, 
Orief, if you wanted me from the grave, I 
believe that death couldn’t keep me from 
you ’ 


(To be continued.) 








LADY LILITH. 


—oO— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Ir is now time to indicate the whereabouts 
of Marcella, whose independent action had 
surprised herself quite as much as her rels- 
tives, She was never able to tell afterwards 
how she screwed up sufficient courage to take 
such a decisive step as leaving her home, and 
only the desperate nature of her situation can 
explain it. 

f she had but known that Sir Horace was 
playing with her, that she was merely the 
catspaw by whose aid he intended pulling the 
chestnuts out of the fire, she would have been, 
comparatively speaking, happy; but, of 
course, neither she nor her mother sa 
the'true facts of the case ; and poor Maroells, 
in imagination, saw herself dragged to the 
altar an unwilling bride, who would far more 
readily have assumed the veil of the nun than 
take upon herself the duties of Sir Horace 
Dalton’s wife! 

Her appeal to Lilith had done nofgood— 
had only, indeed, provoked a lecture from her 
mother, who loudly declared she had 0 
patienca with her daughter's folly ; and . 
stinct, rather than reason, told the young oe 
that to apply to Sir Horace himself would 
productive of no more advantage. \ 

She had only herself to rely upon, i 
maybe, it was this very fact that endued 
with a spurt of unusual courage. j 

She knew Arthur Calvert's mother was : 
widow, living at Dover, and, from boy 
young artist had told her, she fancied Mrs. 
Calvert must be a woman of kindly a 
and brave natore. To her she senor 
determined to apply; and having once yo 
this resolution, she began to lay her Paly 
with a method and ee A certa 
could not have been expected 0 . 

She procured a Bradshaw, found oy - 
time the trains left Victoria, fixed on _ jn 
by which she would travel, and the aan 
which she would make her Loree caril 
packed together the few articles of ¥ 
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she intended taking with her, and 
appare’ herself to await the moment with 
what calmness she might. 

She knew how furious Lady Lester would 
be when she found out what had happened ; 
and if by any chance her plan failed, Marcella 
was quite aware that in future she would be 
girtaally a prisoner, for her mother would 
certainly not give her a second chance of 
escaping from her authority. 

The evening of her flight arrived. She and 
Lady Lester had accepted an invitation to 
dinner, but when the time came for getting 
ready, she urged a headache as an egcuse for 
not going out; and her mother, seeing her 
white face and trembling lips, decided that as 
she looked singularly unlike a prospective 
pride, it would be much better that she should 
not show herself in public. 

“Still, I can't go without you,” added Lady 
Lester, deeply to Marcella’s disappointment ; 
‘go I will make out the list of guests to be 
invited to your wedding-breakfast—and that 
will take me pretty well all the evening.” 

“J think I will go to bed,” said Marcella, 
and to this Lady Lester made no objection, 
bat impressed a cold kiss on her daughter's 
brow, and then went downstairs, leaving 
Marcella alone. 

The young girl locked her door, then has- 
tily changed her dress for a thick cloth 
travelling gown, with a dark hat and jacket to 
match. Her fingers trembled, but her new- 
bora courage never once failed—having 
resolved on a certain course, it was not half so 
difficult as she imagined to go straight on 
with it. Then she turned out the gas, and 
sat quite still in the darkness, waiting until 
her mother was at dinner before she slipped 


out. 

She would have to risk being seen by the 
servants; but after all, the risk was not so 
very great, for the staff of domestics was small 


-—Lady Lester not having thought it worth 


while to engage the usual complement of 
servants during the short time she would be 
in town. 

Presently the clock struck eight, and imme- 
diately afterwards the dinner gong sounded. 
Marcella began to breathe more freely, waited 
for ten minutes, and was just going to unlock 
the door, when the handle was turned from 
the outside. 

s “Who is there?” she asked, in consterna- 
ion. 

“TJ,” answered the voice of her mother, 
“you had better have something to eat, for I 
have just remembered that you made a very 
poor luncheon, and I don’t want to have you 
ill on my hands just now. Slip ona tea-gown 
and come downstairs—it will not matter, as 
noone is likely to see you. Anda glass of 
champagne may take away your headache.” 

Marcella crept on the bed, and answered 
from it,— 

“Tam in bed, andI couldn't eat anything 
however much I tried. If you like I will have 


‘a cup of coffee when you have yours.” 


She knew this would not be until nearly ten 
o'clock, and by that time she hoped to be in 
the train on her way to Dover ! 

Lady Lester went down again, without 
further remonstrance, and a quarter of an 
hour afterwards Marcella slipped from the 
toom down the front staircase, and into the 
hall, Her heart beat quickly as she passed 
the door of the room where her mother sat at 
dinner, and suddenly seemed to stop, as the 

oor opened | 

She slid behind a marble statue, knowing 
tall well, however, that if it was her mother 
her quick eye would certainly spy her out. 
Luckily, it was not Lady Lester, but a foot- 
man bringing out a dish, and he passed care. 
lesely on, intent on nothing but his burden. 
i... his Seieiecenes day: the —_ 

ms came the yo irl’s o ty, 
andin a few agh-mdeeter t bt pom the 
Pavement outside, hailing a hansom, which 


chanced to be passing. 
It was very to find herself alone in 


the vehicle—such aa experience hai never 


before befailen her, and in spite of her terrors 
of discovery Marcella could not help yielding 
to the pleasurable sensations that, in youth, 
always accompany novelty. 

She paid the driver—astonishirg him by 
the liberality of her tip—then made her way 
through the intricacies of the crowd to the 
ticket office, and took her ticket for Dover, 
gaining fresh confidence with each minute 
that passed. It was rather awful waiting, 
first in the crowd, and then in the train, bat 
at last the latter started, and she was really 
on her way beyond the reach of pursuit ! 

She breathed a sigh of deep relief, but the 
relief was chort-lived; for no sooner did she 
feel herself safe from her mother than doubts 
began to assail her with regard to the recep- 
tion she was likely to mees with from Mrs. 
Calvert. 

Suppose the widow should look upon her 
flight asthe foolish and romantic escapade of 
a schoolgirl, and refuse totakeher in? What 
resources would be left to her? None, save a 
return to her mother, and the old bondage. 
Still, there might be this advantage — Sir 
Horace would think she had disgraced herself 
by leaving home, and in that case he would 
perhaps brexk off the engagement. If this 
happened, Marcella felt her attempt would not 
have been made in vain. 

The journey from London to Dover iz not a 
very long ons, but to Marcella it seemed 
shorter than it really was; for as she neared 
her destination her fears grew greater, and 
her cowardice returned. She almost wished 
she had never taken this decisive step. 

However, it was too late for repentance ; 
and the only thing to do when she reached 
Dover was to take a cab, and drive straight to 
Mrs. Calvert's residence—a distance of some 
half-a-mile from the station. 

It was a small detached house, standing a 
little way back from the road; and the light 
from the sitting-room streamed out through 
red blinds with singularly cheerful effect—a 
good omen, Marcella judged it to be. 

She paid and dismissed the cabman, and 
then stood hesitating at the gate—a forlorn 
little creature enough, shivering with cold 
and excitement, and holding in her hand the 
small black bag that contained the whole of 
the worldly goods she had brought with her. 

Without any warning the door opened, and 
outlined against the hall light Marcella saw a 
woman's figure—a slim, even girlish, figure, 
whose youthfulness, however, was contra- 
dicted by the grey hair and widow’s cap that 
crowned it. 

This, Marcella felt, must be Mrs. Calvert, 
and her surmise was correct. The widow had 
heard the sound of the cab wheels, and had 
come to see what it meant. 

‘* Who is that?” said a soft voice, and the 
speaker came down the two steps, and looked 
wonderingly at Marcella. ‘Have you lost 
your way my dear?” she added, kindly ; for 
even the dim light did not deceive her into 
thinking her unexpected visitor either a beg- 
gar ora tramp. 

“No,” the young girl answered, hesitat- 
ingly; ‘I am here to see—Mrs. Calvert.” 

“To see me?” in astonishment. ‘“ Surely 
you have made a mistake? To the best of 
my belief I do not know you!” 

‘*Not personally, but perhaps you have 
heard my name. It is Marcella Lester!" 

Mrs. Calvert started, and seemed more and 
more surprised. 

‘* Yes, my dear, I have heard your name, 
but I certainly did not expect to see you,”’ she 
answered, in a troubled voice. ‘‘Come in, 
and tell me why you have sought me.” 

She drew her inside a cosy little parlour, 
and, with a glad flash of delight, Marcella saw 
her own face smiling at her from over the 
mantelpiece—Arthur's work, done in water- 
colours, and idealised as lovers have a trick of 
idealising their sweethearts, Still the likeness 
was unmistakable, and as a proof of Arthur's 
love, it encoura Marcella in the story she 
had to tell 





[' #dam come to ask your protection,” she 





said, sinking down on her knees beside the 
widow's chair, while Mra. Calvert gently un- 
loosed her jacket and fars—looking all the 
while deeply concerned—and then the young 
girl povred forth the history of her mother’s 
persecution (for it was nothing less), and her 
hearer’s heart began to beat with indignation 
against the woman who was willing to barter 
her daughter's heart for gold and a title. 

‘“‘I know I have no claim on you,” said 
Marcella, piteously, in conclusion, ‘but I 
have come to you because there was no one 
else to whom I could go. Will you let me 
stay with you for a little while—a month or 
two? Iam quite willing to try and do some- 
thing to earn my own living. I can sew 
quite nicely, and I think I play well enough to 
give lessons on the piano,” 

Mrs. Calvert silenced her with a kiss, and 
then sat for a little quite silent, thinking over 
the position—which would not have been quite 
such a difficult one, but for a threatened com- 
plication of which Marcella knew nothing. 

The widow felt almost bewildered at this 
sudden invasion of her quiet life. Since her 
husband's death, some ten years ago, she 
had completely withdrawn from the world, 
and lived simply for her son. Of course she 
knew from him of his affection for his former 
pupil, and she had done her best to persuade 
him to overcome it, for there seemed little 
probability of Lady Lester’s daughter ever 
being permitted to wed a penniless artist like 
Arthur Calvert. 

Arthur, however,with the buoyancy of youth, 
had refused to accept her view of the matter. 

“You don’t know Marcella,’”’ he had said, 
* but I do, and Iam sure she will be true to 
me.”’ 

Andlo! here was Marcella herself, come for 
the sole purpose of vindicating her truth! 

“T would be quite willing to keep you here 
as long as you would stay,” said the widow, 
at last, laying a gentle hand on the girl's 
head ; ‘‘ but there is one consideration that 
does not seem to have struck you. Don’t you 
think it likely that your mother will suspect 
where you are, and come and take you 
away?” 

‘** Bat you won't let her—you will hideme?’’ 
sobbed Marcella, insonsequently. 

‘* My dear child, you ask me to do some. 
thing for which I have neither the inclination 
nor the power. Recollect, Lady Lester is 
your mother, and Icould not reconcile it to 
my conscience to defy her authority, however 
much I might condemn the way she exercised 
it. Besides, you are under twenty-one, and 
the law would give her the right to take you 
away.’? 

Poor Marcella sank down on the floorin # 
very abandonment of ‘sorrow, and it was at 
this moment the outer door was opened, and a 
quick, masculine step sounded in the passage. 
Marcella sprang up with a half-delirious cry of 
joy, and threw herself into the arms of a tall, 
dark, young man, who was standing, trans- 
fixed with astonishment, on the threshold. 

‘ Arthur—Arthur—you will save me. You 
will not let my mother take me away!’’ 
she cried, incoherently, as his arms tightened 
round her, and he strained her to his breast 
while Mrs. Calvert could only sigh, and wonder 
what the end of it would be. 

For Arthur Calvert had come back from 
Rome only the day before, and it was his re- 
turn from his walk that his mother had 
dreaded as she talked to Marcella. 

She felt now that the stream of destiny wag 
too strong for her to resist, for when her son 
heard Marcella’s hasty reasons for her flight, 
he said very decidedly,— 

‘* There is only one solution of the difficalty. 
Soa must marry me, Marcella, without de- 

, 


‘*But I am under age, Arthur!” 

‘We must risk that. I will get a special 
licence to-morrow morning, and before night 
you shall be my wife, and then no one can 
take you from me!” 

* Do nothing without thinking of the con- 
sequences,’”’ urged his mother, in one of those 
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copy-book precepts that Arthur had learned to 
pon ol but.he only smiled—a little contemptu- 
ously. 

‘The consequences will fall on me, not 
Marcella,” he answered, ‘‘and there is no 
alternative bat our marriage. Do you think,” 
he added, fiercely, ‘‘ that E.will let her go back 
to be badgered and bullied by her mother, as 
she has been lately? If I did, 1 should be an- 
worthy of the name of man!”’ 

Mrs, Calvert sighed; and said nothing: 
Privately, she wondered what her son cou 

ibly see in this little pale faced-thing to 
inspire such deep affection as he undoubtedly 
bore towurds her. Sheforgot that love is blind, 
and clothes its object with its own beauty | 

‘What a brave little girl you are!" added 
Arthur, with a fond smile to Marcella, ‘I 
had no idea you would prove such a heroine. 
It was a lucky thing for us both that I re- 
turned from Rome yesterday !|"’ 

‘* What made you come back?’’ she asked, 

nestling eloser down in his arms, for by this 
time Mr. Calvert, consciovs.that she was in 
the way,-had retired, oatensibly.for the pur- 
pose of giving her maid instractions about 
supper. 
‘*T came back because an English nobleman, 
who had seen some of my pictures, has com- 
missioned me to paint the portraits of his 
family. He is going to pay me most generously, 
80 you see we shall have sométhing to live on 
when we are married! But that is not the 
only thing, for I hope that my commission 
will bring ms both fame and fortune.” 


* aa * * 


Although Lady Lester travelled as fast.as 
express trains could carry her, and took a cab 
from .the Dover station to Mrs. Calvert’s 
ministare residence, she did not arrive there 
until nearly six o’sleck—jast as the trio were 
sitting down to dinner. She did not wait to be 
announced, anxiety and anger made her forget 
her usual polite manners; and without cere- 
mony she brushed past the startled little ser- 
vant who had opened the door to her, and 

ided by the sound of yoices entered the 

ining. room, on whose threshold she paused. 

A feast of nnususl magnificence was in pro- 
gress. The table was.laden with flowers and 
froit, and Arthur Calvert was in the act of 
pouring Champagne into Marcella’s glass. 

He. paused in ithe middle of the operation, 
while his mother half roze from her chair in 
unconcealed trepidation, and Marceila laid a 
trembling hand on the young man’s arm. 

*' $0,” exclaimed Lady Lester, harshly, ‘I 
have fonnd you at last! Are yon not ashamed 
of your disgraceful conduct, and all the 
trouble you have caused me?” She waited a 
minute, then added, petremptorily, ‘Go and 
put your things on, and prepare to return 
with me atonce. As for you, madam,” turn- 
ing to Mrs. Calvert, “I cannot congratulate 
you on the good taste or sense of duty 
that allowed you to encourage a daughter's 
rebellion against a mother’s authority !”’ 

“ oe or !”’ began .Mrs. Calvert, anxious 
to exculpate herself; but she was not allowed 
to advance further. in .her speosh, for Arthur 
interrupted ber. 

“ My mother is not to blame.in the matter,” 


he said, addressing Lady Lester. ‘‘I alone} 
am responsible, and I am perfectly willing to | 


accept the responsibility!” 

‘Your willingness or unwillingness is 
equally indifferent .to me, sir!’’. responded 
Lady Lester, hanghtily. ‘My object in 
coming here was to seek. Miss Lester, and.be- 
yond that my only wish.is.to leave your house 
with as little delay as possible. Did you not 
hear vhat L aaid, Marcella? Pat on your hat 
and cloak immediately |” 

Still Marcella was silent, and made no effort 
to move from,her place by Arthur's side. 
With a gesture of fond pride, he drew her arm 
through his. 

“Marcella will not- go. with yon, Lady 
Lester! I forbid it!” 

Lady Lester put up her eye-glasses, and re- 
garded him as one may regard come curiosity 


of nature. Then she broke into a contemp- 
tuous langh. 


phasis. ‘May I inquire what right you 
have in the matter, and by what authority 
you speak?” 

‘* My rights are unimpeachable, for they are 
those of one whose daty it is to protect Mar- 


is also ond question, for it ia that of-a 
mel ,- : 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


In spite of intense physical fatigue, Lilith 
could not get any sleep.in the hamble lodging 
Stephen Brooks had provided for her, and she 


out as the clock struck eight. 


and then a cab was called, and he anno 
his intention of accompanying Lilith to Heath- 
cliffe, greatly.to her satisfaction. 

As ill lack would have it, the cab got. blocked 
on its way to Paddington, and they arrived at 
the station just two minutes afier the train 
had gone. 

There was not another one for txo- hours, 
consequently, they could not reach Heathcliff 


train was ready to start. 


was a8 gentle and chivalrous.as if he had been 
some ‘knight of high degree,” instead of a 
hard-handed mechanic. 


said, ‘and the guard has promised to lock you 
in here, so you.won’t be disturbed until you 
get to yonr journey’send.” 

Lilith briefly thanked him, and was gratefal 
for being left alone, especially as she knew 


wanted him. 

In effect, he got out.at every station, and 
showed himself at_the carriage door, in order 
to reassure her ae to her security—for she 
could not get rid of a neryons terror of Sir 
Horace Dalton, who had proved himself so 
bold and unscrupulous in his villainy that his 
| reappearance, éven after the events of the 





| previons night, wonld hardly have surprised | , 


|her. Her terror was unfo’ 4 

| The Baronet, on his return to the Highgate 
house, had been so stricken with apprehension 

;of the consequences that might follow his 

| viotim’s escape, that. he made all haste in get- 

' ting over to France—carefally avoiding Dover 

,on his way. 


| 
| He was now convinced, not only that Lilith’s | 
|old love was dead, bat that .he was actually | 
; an object of aversion to her; and although the 
| grapes did not look less tempting hecause they 


were out of reach, he finally decided they were 
not for him, and pre to console himself 


for their loss with all the philosophy of which 


he was master. 

Lilith, however, did not know this, and. was 
conscious of a distinct feeling of relief as the 
cab Stephen had hired at the station drew up 
in front of Heatholiffe Hall, and the you 
engineer sprang from his seat on the box, ani 
helped her to alight. 

‘Would you like me to stay, my Jady,.or 
not?” he asked, and she made an affirmative 
answer, and then entered the house, where she 
was met in the hall by Streeter. 

“Ob, my lady, what a good thing you have 
come!” meg a valet, who, of course, 
knew nothing @ supposed elopément. 
“Doctor Symes is here, and he has beén 
asking for your address, so as to telegraph to 

ou.” 

** Doctor Symes!" repeated Lilith, in con- 
sternation. “‘ Why ishe-here?” 

‘‘ Becanse.my master’s wouad has begnn to 
bleed again, and the doctor has-been trying to 
stop the bemorrhage——” 





He got no farther thin this, for Lilith grew 


cella—even from her mother. My authority, 


was up betimes, and ready dressed to start” 


Stephen, however, did not appear until nine, | 





Brooks got the tickets,and pnt Lilith intos. 
first-class.carriage. His behaviour, altogether, 


Stephen would be close at hand in case she | 





—e 


so deadly pale shat the man was frightened ; 


| and Stephen Brooks, who had bee ‘ 
* You/” she repeated, with insolent em-; n standing 


behind her, and had heard what bad passeq 
now cameforward and supported her to the 
library, where he put her on the conch jast as 


| Lilith felt consgiousness ebbing from her. 


Botehe did not quite faint, although her 
eyes remained glosed for a minute or two. 
When she opened them they fell upon a face 
that was strange to her, and yet seemed anzi- 


ously familiar—the face of a middle-aged man 


‘with grey hair and sad blue eyes—eyes like 
‘| Lilith’s own. 


“ My gear,” he said, -bending down, and 
kiesing her with a certain solemnity of glad. 
ness, ‘* Lam your father ["’ and then he pnt hi. 


arms roand her.and drew iher to him; and 


Lilith,.in the midst .of all her troubles, felt 
that a new element had entered her life, for 
Lord Austhorpe’s caress.was in itself an assur. 
ance of his love. 

Even then her first thonght was for her 
husband, and drawing ‘back she uttered his 


“ He.is ill—very ill, I fear,’’ answered the 
Earl, gently ; “but” —patting his hand on her 
arm asshe sprang.up,*' it is no good attempt. 
ing.to ‘see -him;:for Doctor Symes says the 
utmost quiet is essential, and -he certainly 


© will not let yon enter the room for fear of 
until twoo’clock—a delay that seemed to Lilith | 
interminable. However, the time somehow : 
slipped away, and at last the eleven thirty | 


ting Mr. Lyndhurst.” 
eaek not—dying ?’’ faltered Lilith, and 
her father shook his, head. 

** No, but a. messenger has.already been sent. 


, to. telegraph for a London physician, and 


when he comes .we shall. know better what 


| the patient’s condition really is.” 


At this point Stephen Brooks stepped for- 


i ward, his. palefate.working with emotion. 
‘‘ Tam going in the next compartment,;’.he , « D 


io you mean, sir—my lord, I should say 

—that Mr. Colinis likely to die through the 
pistol-shot .wound ?”’ i : 

‘did not.say.that, but-he.is certainly very 
ill,” answered. the Earl, somewhat surprised 
atthe manner of: his interlocutor. ‘ 

“ And his.illness is cansed.by his wound?” 

** Yes—to pot of my belief.” - . 

“ Then,” ¢. Stephen, delibera: y “ 
wish to give myself np for atsempted murder. 
It was J fired thas piatol.shot, and if Mr. 
Colin dies I deserve.to.be hanged |” ae a 

“« My good man—are yon mad /'’ exclaimed 
Lord Austhorpe, while Streeter's eyes ex- 
ressed. the same query. 

‘‘No. Iwas mad once, I believe, bat Iam 
sane enongh now, and it’s .xight I should be 
punished «for my rashness. Yon san come 
with me to the police-station if yon like,” he 
added to Streeter, ‘(and if further evidence 
than my own.is required, Lady Lilith herself 


. Will be able to give.it.” 


As the door closed on the two men, Lord 
Austhorpe turned to his daughter in bewilder- 
ment. 

‘** Do you understand what this man means 
—or is there any trath in his statement? 

“ What he says is quite true,” she re- 


sponded, gravely; ‘but I cannot enter into ° 


particulars just now, while» there are even 
more important things to speak of. Tell me 
what caneed my hnsband’s relapse ?”’ 

The Earl hesitated for a moment, looked at 
her earnestly, then said, ina low, but perfectly 
distinct voice,— ; : 

“The belief that you had left him for Sit 

Dalton.” 


Horace 
“ But how did he know that the telegram I 
received was not from my annt?” : 
“Because Gertrude has been here this 
,.and she declared. she had not sent 


believed her to bb hodalie—e0 vile | 
A great eon yee: ey oak lips, and Lord 
Austhorpe again kissed iW. 
“My daughter." be said, *‘ I.feel like a man 
eee dark with no clue.to guide him. 
{you have indeed sinned. J cannot cast & 
stone at you, for possibly, if I-bad remained 
in England, and: brought you up as it was MY 
Cuty to have done, things miyht have been 
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very different indeed ~ ; e bis voi jon 
ane “ee ih ie a en 
a tT = flea gous 208" wwitely _ anty + guilt dogs. 


ok out mabe yh, e¥e8,a8, Yours 
* Sher!” abe eT i a gnietly, 
“your wan m innocent ; ‘apa IF 
ee DO orriis [ 
me, and I canal 4 ‘oo pa md for 
D le ~ 
Seed th bamorsbge. to es th 


“Yes. Dogtor Symes asoriogs ‘antigay to" 


mental excitement. 
then Lilith .gave ber eee a full! 
ed, of her Peerage wi ir Horace. 





; beginning ment to. 
hat ona i es: 8 EI 
ceding evening. sens, . ine of he. 
reason that, bad i me, Ly nd- 
harst’s wife — W, send mis | 
indeed, but, with, our, @pd ssh no 
attempt ,to,slax.qver her own eras 


ing him. ; 
* * * * 
That same evening the London pbssician 
ya 


came, and looked very.grave as hasaw L 
harst—;who had, lying i 8 Pi 0m) se. | 
state for she in Hoe er 3. He sain . 
of his, ae 8 gt r, for anor Syme, mae me 

t ry 
nm pamegs  w coli Dane Pant, fie 


through loss Peinncnnaelays 
what was nt onan ee te 
incapable of reseixing ADY 

Nothing could .be, siee te oe 
preservation of qnie ad 
Lilith lon: ed to; 64 ape 
both the dactors abgolntely f, 
had toawait,with.w at patience s ; 
issue of an ulpees that. even sanguine. J 
rom — . not conceal rom. her yw a 
— 

r stayed, with her. panes the Beas 

x... “one hours, and from 
the baistory .of her parents’ ‘wealded 1 ij ad 
the searet of the cottage at Bournetown, whi 
sheltered her mother. 

The myatery.wos,all.explained 
hurst’s clandestine, visits. & 
his bag, his. hurried Se age ih 
which she had seen at,the 












membered, ,too, ,.how . the .. man man, 
with fair nanahae 3 pee ce ih ga 
Grosvenor-square ,bef Der suactiea 


how. the same, woman hp 
wedding. Why bad no inatinat oe Be ben 
that it was.her mother,,and ¢has.have spared 
her §0 much. mjgery ? 

On the second day the Earl went 
Bournetown, to anak: recongiliation ee the 
wife from whom.he ead po be matted : 
While Lilith atayed Rebiod 2 
her time in the jittle,dressing ing 
a pe chamber,..80.48,to be as ears! 


On the following afternoon 
relned, fringing with no a eee 
ragile lopking .woman, fi a 


Tank hs her breast. in avery ecatacy of love, 

and seemed as if ghe.would.never.let her go. 
“Mother! mother !~”’, she young, wile cried, 

after the first transpoxts over ass A 

you not ssek me seantnastanae 198° 

Were? If all the ae the Lr ey 


you in their: miserable misjudgment, J.wonld | 


have trusted you |; 

“My darling, it, was ter your sake I kept 
away,” answered Lady Au abvorpe—pad what 
ey could have Sneek» 4 with i 
love ?—" I saw you,besntifal, admixed, and— 
88 lhoped—happy. ‘Tocake.up the unbappy 
Past could only have brought shadows on done 
wanes and as a hits S I ad laa 

Oocasi t of 708», B 
when I got 
ny sh hi En your. ibid 
although, I ma alien Se vou aad 
= ‘she sorely 


your cousin pane 
tempted .to bn, 


bola avow my yeaa & F pte 
6 }ou in. my. SP Nooked 1 
Conguexed the alee e,.and logk myse 


1 AF, the 


,an interval of, 


cher to a doctor, eho, 


.tore herself away from Lilish (to whom she, 





in | quietly away and left them together. 


my r until you had gone. Ah, Lilith 1 
how pom anal gins yoar, gon aud has been to OBARTER XXXII. 
me! .He is, indeed, aking sinongst men!” Over Heatholiffe-Hall hun, thesha?ow co" a 

‘Lilith did not. "reply, but, in ood truth, her | great fear, for its master lay hovering het seen 
heart echoad her mother: 'g cul: ogy. The know- | life and death, and in the strnggie st was hard 
ledge of his worth had come too !ate, naw that|to say which of the two contending forces 
he lay dying, and beyond the reach of her | would gain the victory. 
loye. Weakness was the only name the dociors 
Lord and Lady Austhorpe had not travelled | could give to Lyndhurst’s malady. He was, 
to Heatholiffe » alone. In the cab. srill waiting | of course, greatly debilitated by less of blood, 
Hail door. qt a ‘little, thiokly-veiled | but his wound was healing, aud he had. no 
figare, j Wearins & Jarge, bigck cloak ; and after | #pecific disease, besides which his constisntion 

hall an-hour, Lady ‘Austhorpe was thoroughly sound and healthy, s> that 
can sau cape the driver directions, and then |there seemed no legitimate reason why he 
ity enide.t the yeiled figure. should not recover. 

“Tam papa eem.my promise, Letty,” | By this time, memory and conscionsyess 
she said, gently. ‘T shall. ses you to your} had both returned, but he seemed to exercise 
father’s house before I.leaye, you.” neither to any great extent. All dey jong he 

‘or. her companion was nope other than lay in @ state of semi Jethargy, answering in 
catty edmayne, whom she had saved from a monosyllables whenever he was addressed, 
a and rarely volunteering a remark of his own 

a ar y Austhorpe who, having come | free will. 

London ‘to consult a physician with} Of Lilith’s preeencs in the house he was 
ard to her own health, had gone into a kept in ignorance, neither was Lord Ausshorpe 
chemist's, shop ve3r Waterloo Station while ; allgwed to approach him, for fear ot the avil 
waiting for her train back to Bournetown, | | effects that even so much excitement might pro- 
aud had there seen Letty. Someshing in the ,duce. The physician from London came down 

ane manner as she bonght the laudanum : ‘ occasionally, but he said candidly he conli do 

rr her ,anspect he er purpose, and, Oo more than leave the case in Doctor Symee’ 
baa “by vague misgivings, she had followed , hands—no medicine conld affect it—»na eo 
| the -Heatheliffe doctor was-left in sole onarge. 


©. was not in time. £ prevent Letty from | “There is something in the case beyond my 
hi 


ail Wing the aoteon.t t she at onge ‘took skill,” he said, one morning, to Lord Ans- 
thorpe. “Mr. Lyndburst ia hehaving now 


just as he did before his relapse; he r+fuses 
to take more nourishment than is actually 
needed to keep body and sonl together, and 





by means of emetics, | 
prevented the d- 8. trom tekiny effect. And 
ee oy. e's kindliness wonld not 
let Mey igs girl whom Providence bad Hee] ‘ 
t] had fe r yay, 60 she took her backtothe seems quite incapable of making the least 
Ro ry val ber ; and Letty, after a few days exertion on his own behalf. -I do not conceal 
bale munerabe ence, at length confessed from you that if he persists in this course of 
Ww eau at the earnest entreaty of conduct he must die!” 

The Earl looked, a8 he felt, greatly shocked, 
and the doctor, glancing at him curiously 





her proce ress, iieieented to go back home : 


and eneek. her f; fair: 8 forgiveness. 


n or athorps appeared, and, , continued,— 
: aes reco ans Te ‘his wife, preparedto: ‘‘I really think the time has come when 
some effort should ba made to arouse Mr, 


t . her to Hi clits, 80,that she might see 
- ant Lyndhurst from his apathy. Surely an 


hier without delay, it was decided i ; 
eTekty: should .go with them; and ia all appeal to his affections would have the desired 


ss of ber own affairs, Lady “Anusthorpe result!” 


Toad time to think of her protégée, and even ‘‘ But who is to make the appeal ?” 
“There is only one person,” answered the 


explained. her , reasons for going), in order to doctor, shortly, “and that is his wife.” . 
‘Bat I thought you expressly forbade her 


m or Letty’s penance as easy as she; 
ya . m ial id approaching him. [ thoaght you feared the 
b 


: ‘wintry sunset was lighting up the excitement her presence might produce?”’ 
Woodlo Lamar splashing its windows with crim. ‘So I did et first. Now, however, excite. 


s0n— hen the o»b drew u in front of the ment is what is needed—some kind of 
Pagina 4 . stimulus to induce him to shake off this deadly 


ob fp in every limb, Letty got out, numbness.” 
ST Ee Laas Anatborpe, and Seatt softly Lord Austhorpe reflected on the advice, 
ae ae parlonr i into the kitchen beyond. . which his own aga ay induced him +) 
believe was sensible is opinion, however, 
6 
oj tezMeciaskcbere, had 3  Sicaligh ' eppt bpd was that the sudden sight of Lilith would 
washed wall and the oak rafters.of ibe rot. Prove 400 great a chooks a ee eaneatibe 
farmer isting in his arm-cowir in i 

ad too of the dire, his nibs es, sunk on his breast, P&¥e the way for Lilith later on, 
bis dog at bis feet. | This he did. that same afternoon, Lilith 
| remaining ia the dressing ton, where she 

iu tether - was a listener to all that passed 
- He mice big hepd, Jogised pound eagerly. Colin seemed surprised to see Lord Auz- 


sly, peering e dusk with his a gail 3 
pe. He opened his eyes, and held onét his 
failing 968, ani on the quivering hema lonely ’ 





th 


hiv ‘oe figure close co 9” 
«did not.get ap—-patalysis chained him,to itt shougbt ze hem = a, gis Rig 
hie. ouair, alasd. oe ba aeeteber forth his arms, time I have been ill?" 


and the: light.of .g joy, almost divine in.its. * ,, 9 
Pabenaisy, ret te hisworn, oldface. | , And Lady Austuorpe 9” 
‘* Letty |. my daughter! my dear one!’’ | She is here too!” 

He wanted no professions of penitence,no The young man's eyes expreased a question 
excuses for the past, no promises for the whivh delicacy would noi Jet him pnt into 
future. Hig love for her was too full end words, and which the Earlhasiened to answer. 
absorbing not to be sofficient for itself; his, +‘ Yes!” hesaid, with someemotion. ‘' We 
at | Eaten was well-nigh as great as that of are reconciled—thank Heaven!” 

to take the straying Lyndharst’s eyes again. . clased, and.for soma 


Him who has promi 
lamb in His arms, and gather His children seconds he lay quite motionless. The Larl, 


together, “as a hen gathers her chickens under thinking g.a good opportanity, repented to 
her wing!”’ him the Las of what Bestar Symes had said, 
telling him, in effect, that the issue of his ill- 


Lady Ansth watched the scene in 
or| tt a pak a the sobbing girl caressed ness lay in his own hands. 


ss by the tender, if homely accents “Tf that is the case Iam quite willing to 
iahae ool bid? farmer. Then she turned die!” Colin said, calmly. “Ihave no deaire 
| to live!” 
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* But that is absurd!" exclaimed the Earl. | 
“ You are young—your life is valuable——”’_ | 

“To whom?” interrupted the sick man, | 
bitterly. ‘‘On the contrary, my death would 
be a release to myself, and a benefit to——” 
he hesitated, a faint flash rising to his cheeks ; 
then added, almost in a whisper, “ to Lilith.” 

“To Lilith!" repeated the Earl, not catch- 





ing his meaning. 
‘Yes; for if I died, there would be no bar | 


to her marriage with the man she cares for. 
She would be saved the miserable publicity of 
a divorce,” 

The Earl was well-nigh speechless with sur- 
prise. 

“Is it possible that you—thinking Lilith 
has broaght shame and disgrace upon ‘you— 
care whether she is spdred the merited pen- 
ance of suchacrime? It seems to me that if 
I were in your place I should have no room 
for thoughts of mercy.” 

“IT don't know!” Colin answered, a little 
wearily. ‘ Perhaps, if | were strong and well, 
I shoald have different ideas, and 
hunger to revenge myself on that villain!” 
He would not say the Baronet’'s name. ‘As 
it is, my only hope is that she may escape the 
consequences of her folly. Perhaps the mists 
of death are already closing about me, and I 
see things through their hazs,”’ he added, with 
@ sad smile that suddenly left his face as the 
sound of a woman's anguished sob broke on his 
ear. ‘ What was that?” he asked, sharply. 

* Your nurse, perhaps,’ answered the Earl, 
evasively. ‘ Suppose,” he went on, with slow 
distinotnes, ‘“ [ were to tell you that Lilith had 
come back ; that her going away was the result 
of a ruse on the part of Sir Horace Dalton— 
that she is innocent of wrong in thought, word, 
and deed. What should you say?” 

Colin half-raised himself in bed, and grasped 
the Earl's arm. 

‘Is this trae—is she hero?” 

The next moment Lilith knelt beside his 
bed, her hands clasping his, her tears falling 
like rain from the heavy blue eyes, his name 
on her lips. Lyndhurst’s breath came in 
heavy gasps, and Lord Austhorpe, in alarm at 
his deadly pallor, went into the dressing-room 
to get some restorative. 


‘* Lilich !" Colin said boarsely, ‘‘ look at me , 


—iell me you are innocent!” 

**T am innocent, [ am innocent!” she cried, 
and she kissed his hands with passionate fer- 
vour. ‘‘ Whatever my faalts against yoa— 
aud they are many—I have brought no dis- 
grace on your name! Oa, Co!in—Colin— 
forgive me—live to pardon moe—live to love 

me ! ty 

He started, and looked at her as if the words 

“had hardly reached his senses, Then a low 
cry broke from his lips. 

‘‘Love you! Have I not loved you—loved 
you through all these weary days—longed to 
hold you in my arms, until the longing has 
grown a fever, And to what good?” 

‘This, my husband’? —the proud head 
bent low, the sweet, red lips again were laid 
on his thin hand—* that your love has been 
@ revelation to me of all that is best and 
noblest in manhood—of all that is sweetest 
and happiest in life. I love you, Colin, so well, 
that existence without you will bs one con- 
stant pain. Oh, my husband! my husband!” 
her arms were wreathed around his neck her 
voice trembled with passionate entreaty. “ You 
have taught mea lesson of noble self-renunsia- 
tion, of kindness, and unselfishness, and for- 
bearance, that has shown me the frivolity and 
meanness of my old life before I married you— } 
tho smallness of my aims, the egotism of my | 
pride! Live to help ma in my fatare life —to 
show me what heroism really is, and to make 
me strive to emulate it!” 


“ Too late, Lilith—too late! Death is so very | 


near, life has almost slipped from my grasp!’ | 
Nevertheless, his eyes dwelt on her with an 
infinite sadness, and, weak as he was, her 
tanch thrilled every nerve in his body, as it 
ated to do of old. 
A passiona!e p ‘test broke from his wife— 


should , 


her arms held him close—closer, until his 
head*lay on her shoulder. 

‘* You shall not die!’ she wailed. ‘I hold 
you—lI will keep you from Death himself! Oh, 
my dearest, my dearest—surely Heaven will 
not take you away jast as the shadows have 
passed by, and its own sunshine is ready to 

| fallon our path! Sach cruelty cannot be!” 
‘' Kiss me,” he said, feebly, and she obeyed 
—not once, but over and over again—such 
| kisses as he had dreamed of in the old days, 
but had never hoped she would give him. And 
| now the coveted good came too late!” 
: ‘At least I shall die with the assurance 


| that you love me,” he said, and then he fell 
, back from her encircling arms—lifeless ! 
* * * * 


| Yes, lifeless. But there are two sorts of 
lifelessness. There is that whose end is the 
grave, and there is another which only lasts 
, for a time, and from which the patient wakes 
to a consciousness of his surroundings, and it 
1 was the latter which held Lyndhurst for 
awhile in its grasp. 
| Restoratives were administered, and after 
a time he recovered——-weak and suffering from 
the effects of the scene he had gone through, 
bat the vitality of hope sending the blood 
through his veins, and giving him the desire of 
life. 
Happiness is a wonderful medicine—its 
effects are more powerful than the most health- 
| giviog drug in all the pharmacopoia, and three 
| or four days were quite sufficient to produce a 
very marked change ia Colin. Daring this 
time Lilith never left him; night and day she 
was by his side, and as she moved about the 


room to get him medicines, or reach some | 


| cooling essence to put on his forehead, his 
eyes watched her with a never-ending delight 
| —a delight that he himself could hardly 
realize, 
| Inthe interval she had told him everything, 
and he had believed her implicitly. When 
she came to the surrendering of Stephen 
Brooks for firing the pistol-shot, Lyndhurst 
had at once sent off a messenger desiring 
that the young engineer should be liberated, 
as he declined to prosecute, and under these 
circumstances Stephen was immediately set 
free. 

Directly after leaving the police-station he 
went to the Woodlowes, beiag of course, un- 
’ aware of Letty’s return, and anxious to set the 

old farmer’s mind at rest concerning himself, 
As he neared the house an indefiaable change 
in its appearance struck him; the windows 
looked brighter, the curtains were all clean, 
and the creeper at the porch, which the 
autumn winds had blown down, was nailed 
neatly up against the Woodwork. Stephen 
did not notice these things in detail, but their 
general effect was not lost upon him, and it set 
him wondering. 

It was late in the afternoon, but the door 
steod open, and he advanced through the par- 
lour to the entrance of the kitchen. There 
he came to @ pause and lookedin. The old 
farmer satin his arm-chair at the fireside, 
and close up to him was pushed the little 
round oak table on which the tea tray was set, 
with its ascompaniment of home-made bread, 
golden butter, and a savoury dish of broiled 
ham, In front of the tray sat Letty—a sober, 
rather pale-faced Letty, looking somewhat 
older, and a great deal staider than of yore, 
bat otherwise unchanged. She was simply 
dressed ia a black serge dress, with a white 
linen collar, and it gave her rather the look of 
@ nun, or a sister of mercy. 

In an instant Stephen comprehended the 
situation, and he stepped inside, and held out 
his hand, while Letty rose from her chair, a 


| good deal flattered by his presence, but re- 


assured by the quiet, matter-of-fact tone of his 
greeting. 
‘* You have come back, Letty?” 
. Yes, Stephen, I have come | k ! fs 
o 


All this happened two years ago, and if ou 
chance to visit Heathcliffe Ha!l now you oi 
re3 @ sturdy little twelve months*-ol/ heir 


| have been put down to jealousy. 





* aT 
beginning to toddle abont, and making the 
passage ring with his shouts of laughter, and 
baby prattling. He has his mother's deep- 
blue eyes and golden hair; but Lilith says 
with delight, that otherwise he is the image of 
his father—and, in her estimation, this is the 
highest praise it is possible to bestow, for 
Lyndhurst is her ideal of all that is good and 
noble and lovable, and she cannot wish a 
better fate for her son than that he should re. 
semble her lover-husband ! 

“They twain” are, indeed, one flesh—ong 
in heart, one in their efforts to do good, one 
in their perfect love for each other. They 
rarely speak of the past, for its bitterness ig 
fully redeemed in the happiness of the present; 
but, perhaps, it is all the better that both 
should have passed through the ‘‘cleansing 
fires,” for they have purged away many of 
the faults to which humanity is prone; and 
certainly Lilith is a better and happier 
woman than she could ever have been if the 
crucible of sorrow had not refined the dross of 
her nature, leaving the purity of its gold 
without alloy ! 

Look at her as she stands on the lawn at 
Heathcliffe in the June sunshine—a lovely, 
smiling creature, leaning on her husband's 
arm, while her baby son makes his first at- 
tempt to walk alone !—she is, indeed, a perfect 
type of sweet and gracious motherhood, and 
the sunshine falls lovingly about her as though 
to lend her a halo of its radiance |! 

Marcella Calvert and her husband often 
come to the Hall—a very different Marvella 
from the timid, frightened creature of old. 
Arthur is getting on very well in his pro- 
fession, and he and his wife are a very happy 
couple, in spite of the fact that Lady Lester 
has emphatically declared she has washed her 
hands of them for ever! 

Lady Lester is as juvenile as ever, and as 
much a woman of the world. She goes to two 
or three balls a night, and is proverbial for 
her light-hearted gaiety ; but there are times 
when she misses the love and companionship 
from which, by her condact, she has wilfully 
shut herself out ; and the prospects of old age, 
uncheered by the affection of husband or 
children, is a dismal one, from which she 
draws back with disgust. 

Sir Horace Dalton is still in Vienna—and 
there, it is to ba hoped, he will remain ! 

As for Letty—if deep repentance can ever 
atone, then her sin is surely forgiven! She 
took up her old life at the farm, and fulfilled 
her former duties with a humility that touched 
her father to the heart; to him she was even 
tenderer and more thoughtfal than ever, and 
once more she became what the old man 
fondly called ‘‘ the very apple of his eye!” 

After her return, Stephen went back to 
Glasgow, but not before she had told him how 
Colin Lyndhurst, having seen Sir Horace 
Dalton with her in the wood, had stayed to 
warn her against him, and had even gone to 
the Woodlowes with the same kindly intea- 
tion. Unfortunately, she had believed too 
implicitly in her lover to heed the warning, 
and so had rushed on to her fate. 

At the time, Lyndhurst had been prevented, 
by the fact of his wife's former relations with 
the Baronet, from declaring his suspicions; 
for, as the reader knows, he was then under 
the impression that Lilith loved Dalton, and 
he feared that if he accused him of triflin 
with Letty Redmayne, his accusation woul 


It is trie, that the day after he first heard 
of Letty’s elopement, he had gone to Wood- 
lowes, and told the farmer to whom his sus- 
picions pointed, but Redmayne had fancied 
him mistaken, and had afterwards attribated 
the communication toa desire on Lyndhurst’s 
part to shift suspicion from his own shoulders. 

Twelve months after Letty’s return Btepher 
came to Christmas at, the farm, 40 
then he asked Letty to be his wife. os 

Poor Letty’s lips trembled as she gave 
answer, but.she was firm. well at 

“No, Stephen, You are getting on rial 
the works, an? some day you will be @ ri 
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ere are many girls who would be 
ate have you—girls who have no wicked 
past to look back upon.” 

“The past is blotted out, Letty, and as for 
other girls—well, what you say may be true, 
put that doesn’t alter the fact that I don’t 
care for anyone but you.” 

«You will learn to care some day, Stephen. 
Think how hard it would be for you, later on, 
jo have your wife’s sin thrown in your face!”” 

«Jt would go harder with the man that 
tbrew it in my face!” answered Stephen, 
grimly. “No, Letty, it’s not my nature to 
change—if I love once I love for ever, and if I 
don’t marry you I shall be a bachelor all my 
life, There’s only one thing that would keep 
me back from making you my wife,” 

“ What's that?” 

“The fear that you might still care for 
that man!” p 

Letty lifted her eyes and looked at him 
unflinchingly. 

“You may dismies the fear then, once and 
for ever. He is nothing to me, except a 
horrible memory.” 

“Then you will marry me?” 

Still Letty shook her head; but Stephen 
pleaded so earnestly, that at last she gave in 
so far as to say that if, next Christmas, he 
was still of the same mind, she might—well, 
she did not know what she might say ! 

But Stephen knew, and the reader can 
guess; 80 it was arranged they should be 
married in the spring, and when the violets 
were hiding in the hedges and the last snow 

had become a thing of the past, Letty 
and Stephen plighted their troth ! 


[THE END.] 








THE MYSTERIES OF FERNLEA. 
—o— 


CHAPTER II. 


James Gray awoke the next morning with 
the strangest feeling of discomfort. It was 
not many minutes before he recalled the scene 
of the night before in all its details; and the 
more he pondered over the strange interview 
at which he had_ involuntarily assisted, the 
more convinced he felt that Lady Julia 
Daventry shared some mysterious secret with 
the woman Janet, which they desired to keep 
from the whole world, more specially from 
himself, 

It was in vain the solicitor strove to think 
himself mistaken. It was not flattering to 
feel be was considered an idiot, even by a 
Waiting-maid ; but then, on the other hand, it 
was ridiculous to try to apply the words to 
anyone else, What other lawyer had been 
invited to Fernlea for a week? No, it must 
mean him, but what the secret was, poor Mr. 
Gray felt at a loss to guess. 

_,Suddenly, as he was dressing, a brilliant 
idea seized him. The beautiful heiress had 
fallen in love, and, perhaps, betrothed herself 
secretly without counting the cost of such an 
act, The mother dreaded its being found out, 
knowing it would cost Miss Joan her inherit- 
ance. Of course, that was it. Well, as far as 
he was concerned, they had nothing to fear. 
He wished Mies Joan to be mistress of Fern- 
lea; he did not care about prolonging his 
trasteeship for another one-and-twenty years. 
Lady Julia might make her mind easy. He 
Would ask no awkward questions, make no 
inquisitive researches. As a man, he admired 
ey Daventry; as her trustee he wished 
ér well, and unleas the fact of an engage- 
ment was actually brought before him, he 
Would take no notice. So Lady Julia and 

urse Janet might make themselves perfectly 
happy about the matter, 

He went downstairs to find that breakfast 
— not be served for another hour, so he 

rolled into the grounds which looked so 


beautiful and Picturesque this summer morn- 





ing. The sight of a white dress in the distance 
guided him to seek companionship, and under 
& spreading chestnut-tree he came upon the 
po Miss Daventry, a book lying un- 


far away. 

What a lovely morning it is!” 

replied Nita, making room for him with ready 
grace. 
home every summer.” 

You could not remember Fernlea ?” 


ing about it I seemed to. Do you know my 
brother, Mr. Gray?” 


lea now?” 


“T think he can’t afford to come home. 
is always in debt; but, oh! he is so nice,” 


best of elder brothers to me, Jack and I seem 
to belong to each other, while mamma is 
wrapped up in Joan.” 


a duke. We used to go about a great deal 
a and Joan had admirers wherever we 
went.” 


except for the holidays, I had been there ten 
years. 
says, and I shall never have any friends.” 
Fernlea will want you for a friend ; you are so 
like your grandmother, the late Mrs. Daven- 
t ? 


papa. Mother says she is his living image.” 


to the convent I shall just shat my eyes and 





eeded at her feet, and her beautiful eyes very 
‘May I invade your solitude, Miss Natalie? 
“ There is nothing so beautiful as England,” 
“Jack and I used to long to come 
‘*You.mean England by home, of course? 


‘* Not properly; but Jack is so fond of talk- 


“T have not that pleasure. Is he at Fern- 


“Oh!no; he is abroad,” and she sighed. 
Jack 


* You are very fond of him?” 
“Of course Iam. He has always been the 


‘« Your sister is very lovely!” 
‘Isn't she. Mother thinks she will marry 


‘* And you?”’ 
The girl blushed ingenuously. 
“T only left the convent a month ago, and 


I am quite a little nobody, mother 


‘Tam gure that is not true. Everyone at 


Nita smiled. 
‘*IT am glad Iam like someone. Joan is like 


“Sheis. You are both regular Daventrys.” 

Nita half sighed. 

“Tt is so beautiful here. When I go back 

fancy I see it all again.” 
“ Bat you can’t go back,’’ protested James 

Gray. “ Youmust be grown up. Lady Julia 


cheeks and black -eyes like Joan. 
people must love me then! ” 


my dear. 
ever you need a friend just write tec me in 
Garden Court, and I’ll come down at once. 
You won't forget?” 


library after breakfast. 
all that would be hers in a few months’ time, 
taking care to say a rash engagement would 


forfeit all. 
coming to her stepmother, xznd suggested some 
provision for Natalie. 


mother. 
her a great deal; but I see no necessity to 


provide for Natalie.” 
lawyer, bluntly. 
should have fifty thousand a-year, while she 
is penniless ?”’ 


to leave Nita unprovided for. 





can’t keep you at school all your life.” 

‘I shall be nineteen this autumn. 
means me to be a nun!” 

The lawyer started. 

‘* Impossible ! 
Catholic ?” 


“She thinks I should become one soon, | 


She saye I am not fitted for the world; she is 
too poor to give me a dower, and the convent 


would take me for nothing because of my | 


voice.” 

* And are you willing ? ” 

“TI don’t know,” said Nita, slowly. “I 
used to think I should like the life, it seemed 
80 calm and ceful; but now I have been to 
England, and seen how other girls live, I 
think I would rather not be a nun.’’ 

“You never shall be one with my consent,” 
cried the lawyer, who was a rigid Protestant, 
“T call it unkind of your mother even to 
think of it.” 

Nita smiled half sadly. 

‘* Mother has Joan, you see.” 

‘“* Bat Joan is not her own child?” 

‘She isan heiress and a beauty. Every- 
one is fascinated by Joan. 
friends.”’ 


** Lady Julia can’t shut you up in a convent | 
against your will!’’ returned Mr. Gray. ‘‘ You , 


have only to be firm in refusing ; the idea is 


preposterous !’’ 
“I don’t know!” said Nita, slowly. ‘It 


always makes Jack angry when it is spoken of. | 


He toli me once he would never let mother do 
it. You see!” and the girl smiled half sadly, 


‘** Jack and I always cling to each other. We 
are the two unlucky ones! ” 
“I hope you will try to feel you have one 


friend at least in England!” said the lawyer, 
kindly. ‘I have known your family for 


Mother | 


You are not a Roman |: 





She has troops of , q } 
; imperilling your fortune by listening to Sir 


years, and we would do a great deal to serve 
the Squire's granddaughter.” 


“ But that is Joan!” 


“And you also. Surely, Mies Natalie, you 


don’t forget that you are a Daventry? The 
accident of birth may make jour sister an 
heiress, but in birth and station you are her 
equal,” 


Nita shook her head. 
‘* When I was a child I used to pray for rosy 
I thought 


The lawyer stroked the soft hair with no 


unkindly hand as he replied ,— 


‘“‘T am glad we have had this talk together, 
I shall only be here a week, but if 


* No. I shall not forget ! How very kind you 


are to me, Mr. Gray !’’ 


They went into breakfast, but his ward's 


beauty and Lady Julia’s gracious hoepitality 
did not impress the guest so strongly as they 
bad done the night before. 
opened. He could see the difference between 
Joan’s dainty Parisian cambric, trimmed with 
real lace, and Nita’s plain, white piqué. 


His eyes were 


He could notice how the one girl was exalted 


at the expense of the other, and being a very 
tender-hearted man in private life it made him 
fairly indignant. 


He had an audience with the heiress in the 
He explained to Joan 


Then he mentioned the sum 


Miss Daventry shook her head, 
“T am glad there is something coming to 
She needs it so much, for Jack costs 


** You are children of one father!” said the 
“Ts it fitting that you 


‘That is my grandfather's doing. He chose 
It would show 
great disrespect to his memory if I ventured 
to interfere with his arrangements, Besides, 
Nita’s future is settled !’’ 

‘You expect your mother to portion her?” 

“Certainly not! The child was a great 
favourite in the French convent where she 


was educated. The Mother Superior said a 
few months’ study would convert her into a 


good Romanist. Therethey will gladly admit 
ler a8 a sister without dot, because music is 


the strong point of the convent, and Nita’s 


voice is marvellous !” 

‘Do you really mean to tell me, Miss 
Daventry, your mother agrees to this 
scheme ?” 

‘** Tt was her own idea! ” 

** And how if Miss Natalie refuse?” 

**1 don’t think she will!” 

He persisted. 

‘“* But if she does?” 

“Then I suppose mamma must convince 
her how unfit she is for any other life. No 
one would marry a penniless girl, and we can’t 
have her on our bands for ever!” 

Mr. Gray bowed. 

“Your prudence dces you credit, Miss 
Daventry. I don’t think we need fear your 


Anos 


Murray's suit prematurely. I never met a 
young lady so thoroughly able to tuke care of 
her own interests! ”’ 

Mies Daventry smiled. 

* Well, confess it will save you a great des] 
of tronbJe!” And, without waiting for his 
answer, she walked through the French win- 


dows out into the grounds. 


But here her mood changed. Once ont of 


sight the colour deepened in her cheeks—a kind 
of feverish anxiety sparkled in her eye. 


The 
self:posseseed, dignified young heiress had de- 
parted, and left a girl, whore very soul seemed 
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in a tumult of hope and fear. She drew oni 
her watch, and glanced eagerly at the hoar. 

‘* Half-past eleven. I had no idea it was so 
late. He will be tired of waiting for me!” 

On and on she sped until the grounds were 
left behind, and she had tarned into the 
hedges of a wood which skirted hér home on 
one side. She harried on until, in the thickest 
part, she saw what she sought. A man rose 
hastily from one of the tallen trunks, and 
came towards her, a smile on his face, a sparkle 
in hie eyes. 

** Norman!” 

“ Joan.” 

And no one who heard the voice in* which 
hé spoke or saw the blushes’ on her cheek 
could have doubted the fact that these two 
were lovers. 

“T thought you were never coming!” he 
said, presently, with a tone of fond reproach. 

“T could not help it, Norman, I was: kept: 


Ob; Norman!” she cried; piufally, “ whenwill | 
: Joan, and then 


allthese shams and deceptions bé over? Why 
can’t we meet as other loversdo? Why must 
we plot and plan: just to seoure’ half-an-hour 
together? It is so hard!” 

He looked at her fondly, a world of love 
shining im his clear, grey eyes. 

‘* The shams could be over now, the plottin 
could this very dey, Joan,” he cried, earnestly, 
“if only you would consent. My darling!” 
and his voice grew cager, “‘ won’ you Con 
up your ambitious dreams, and trast my love 
to provide for your faturé? ” 

Her hands were clasped in his, his eyes were 
fixed on her face. as though to read her inmost 
thoughts. The face was beautifal, but there 
was no sign of yielding in its expression. 

‘‘ Norman,” she cried, passionately, ‘‘ I cani- 
not do it. I love you—you know I love you! 
but not even for your sake can I face 
poverty!” 

“ And you call that love?” 

“It is not for myself only,” argued Joan. 
‘Tt is not as though I risked losing happiness 
for ambition. Next January I shall be free, 
free to make my own choice. Surely, Nor- 
man, if you love me, you can trast mé for 
six brief months?” 

A strangely troubled look crossed his hand- 
some face. It was not the first time by many 
that a fear smote him Joan’s ideas of right was 
widely different from his own. 

‘“Tt would not be such dire poverty, Joan, 
my darling! I have ttree hundred a-year of 
my own, which I could settle on you, and my 
writing brings me in a nice little income. 
Indeed—indeed, sweetheart, hardships neéd 
never touch you!” 

Joan shook her head. 

“Tt is you that are selfish, Norman, you 
who are unreasonable! You say you love 
me?” 

“‘ Better than life ! ” he interrupted. 

“Then why can’t you trast me for six 
months?” 

“L would trust you willingly, but ——” 

“ Bat what?” 

His voice grew low and serious. 

“Joan, you know that we love each other, 
that before Heaven we are betrothed?” 

“ What of that?” 

“Can any good attend us,” he asked, 
hurriealy, ‘if to obtaia your inheritaticd we 
acta lie? Joan, if you win Fernlea and its 
revenues by representing yourself freé and 
unshackled, can any blessing come on our 
marriage ?’’ . 

“You are too fastidious.”’ 

‘My darling, it is only I cannot bear thata 
shadow of sin should touch you—for’ my 
sake |” 

* You have your remedy,” said Joan, 
stiffly. ‘‘Go—forget me! Let me blot this 
episode out of my life, and assure my prudent 
guardian next January that I am free,” 

“« And you tell me to do this?” 

‘‘ If nothing else wiil silence your scruples I 
tell you to do this. Norman, I cannot give up 
Fervlea, I cannot remember the time when [ 
did not look forward to reigning here. Besides, 
there is my mother. If I forfeit my inheri- 





‘; 
5 


‘in the dear old Scottieh ballad—tender and 





tance, she loses the’ portioh’ sie” hae been - 
expecting these eightesyears! Instead 

reveiviny ninety thousiind pounds on my 
birthday. and having s daughter able tosupply 
her with every luxury; she’ will have*-to 
pinch and scrape all her days on a beggarly | 
five hundred a-year!” 4 

“T own the thought of Lady Jalia*weighs 
with me: It does séet hard’on her; yét-——_"” 

“And yet you would rather redave ‘her’ to | 
poverty than have'wlittle ordinary’ patiertee!” 

“ Joan, you cannot undératant”’ 

Her whole face softened as she looked at 
im. 

‘“‘Muke me understand) Nortrani Tell me 
all that is ‘in your hears?’ 

‘‘T hate the thought of all this ost” 
he’ cried, passionately: ‘‘ I hate the: idea of 
my wife owing home and fortune fo\anyorne 
but me; and ten timed nforé do I detest the | 
thought that 7 may * benefit’ from ‘this 
subterfuge. IfI keep silent until your birthday, 
bevonié your stitor, the whole 
world will brand me s#'a fortune-Hanter! ”’ 

“They cantot.”” 

‘They mis*.’” 

The girl smiled tenderly. 

‘*No one would have stich & thought in con- 
nection with you, Norman. Anyone: who 
locked at you must know you are like Dotiglas 


trae!” 

‘** And you will not let me speak?” 

“For my mother's sake FT cattnot,” 

** Does shé suspect? ” 

‘Not the leastia the'world. Mother thinks 
T have no heart at‘all.”’ 

“« Andis ‘she right; Joa?” 

Joan smiled. 

‘*T think 86, for I ant quite’ suré” whatéevér 
heart I had is'youts: Norman; why do petple 
fall in love? I never meant to care for any- 
one. Jack has told ma a hundred tities I 
have n6 feeling, that I am eaten’ up with 
ambition. And yet ——” 

“And yeti you have givénd your’ love to a 
‘penniless lad with a long pedigrée:’ I can’t 
explain it to you; Joan; buf I am glad you 
have. Mr. Howard was mistaken for once."”’ 

‘** He and I never get on.” 

‘You aré no relation legally to each other, 
and yet you aré forced into seéttiing brother 
and sister. I can understand the ‘positio'is 
a difficult one.” 

‘‘And mother frets so’ovéer® Jack’s failares. 
She is so fond of him, hide if ds‘she may.” 

“T have often wondéred sho’did néf try to 
make you fond of him,” said Mr, AnstettHer, 
slowly. 

“ I ! ” 

“My dear girl. Jack Ho ward hadno fortis, 
no profession. Lady Julim openly dédlares ‘his 
one chance is to marry an heiress. I have 
often wondered she did not tf¥ to déctire you.” 

Joan shook hér head: 

“You wrdéng nidthe? by’ sich’ a thodght. 
Once, years ago, when f firtt’Héard thé native’ 
of miy grandfather's will, mdthér said: ste 
believed one of its rivfives’ wis" a fedr' slic 
might encotragé a’ miatdh’ between mé and 
Jack. I never sdw Her'sd agitated; Noritiai, 
in my lifé: Ste dédlaréd the Squire hud done 
her a cruel wrong by the thought, for that sie 
would as soon see 16’ * ¢0° atidther ; 
if there was no“other wifé'ia® the world for 
Jack, no other huéban® fo tie; stie'shotild still 
oppose such ant idea.” 

“She does riot approve of nie)” skid Aristri- 
ther, ruefully. ‘‘ What ate her views for" you, 
Joan’? I suppose you Halve heard then?’ 

“ They point to SiY Marrdy Manpregor. He 
hae recéived a genéral invitation to’ Fertile, 
and a strong hint he is not to spédk to’ mid on | 
any serious subject aritil next Junuaty.” 

“And you?” 

She laughed. 

‘Norman, I do belisvé you aré jealous ?’” 

“Tat,” headmitted: “ Joa, 1 think’T am: 
jealous of every creature who sees you. Wh 
I found my old friend Rorild York@ wt Fern- 
lea; I actually almost quarrélléd with him, 


“young heiress; 


‘Lady Jalia’s heart; and 





thinking he was drawi' here by you.” 


———_£_=**_=== 
* Miss Daventry laughed. 

“ Which was very hard on him, P he 
never looks at any woman if he can hel, i 
and has‘a special antipathy for’ me,” Pi, 

“ Axe you ever serious; Joan?” 

Very often. Oh! Norman,” and th 
heiress sighed, ‘“ you can’t think how tired 
and weary of it all. Couldn't they give me 
sleeping draught to make me anconscions til] 
next January?” 

“Dm afraid not; Joan.’ 

‘* And when shail I see-you again?” 

“T am staying: at the Daventry Arma; the 
qticd just suite my writing. We will meg 
as often as you can manage it; only, Tosa, I 
wish, from my very heart, there was 1 
managenient required:”’ 

She smiled. 

“You are too scrupulous, Norman, Yoy 
should take comfort from the thought the 

extends toll. No one can speak 
to me on ‘ forbidden subjects ’ till January,” 

“ Bat they can’ hang about you,” declared 
Anstruther, discontentedly, ‘and put as-much 
sentiment as possible intd their eyes, I de. 
clare, sometimes I feel ready to throttle Mas. 


‘* Please'don’t !—he’s very harmless)” 

‘“« And you've someé‘old party staying in the 
house?” 

“Thé faniily lawyer, He's: nearly sixty, 
anid hae ew great want of taste; he can't bear 
me? 

“ Why not?” 

“ Beowued, unlike the profession generally, 
he believes*in sentiment, and I have not got 
enought to please him. It was he who made 
me late this morning. He would keep me to 
explain all about my property.” 

“The property to which you are willing to 
sacrifice your loveeh ! Joan?” 

‘Not sacrifice, only postpone,” she cor- 


‘Tl havea gréat min@ to come up td the 
house and call on Lady Julia. You know she 
gave me a general invitation—before she sus- 
pected my wishes respecting her daughter.” 

‘* Before she thought of anything but grati- 
tude to you for saving that daughter's life.” 

‘+ Well,-don't be sarprised; Joan, if you see 

” 


* ¥ou had “better not come.” 

‘''TRen don’t *ley Yorke bring me any very 
startling accoutt of your flirtation with Mac- 
grégor; of I mwy' find ntyself: bound to come 
and assert my’ rights.”’ ; 

They parted. Their eyes’ met, not once or 
twice. The ma@fi’s’ hotest voice invoked 4 
blessing on Joan’s head. Then he turned 
towdrds the’ pathway leading through the 
wood to Fetnies villagé; and Joan sped away 
bak to the halk P 

Bat the ittterview had not been unperceived. 
A pat of eyes’ had seén Miss Daventry in close 
ooversation with # gentleman. No words had 
béen overhearay but Nurse’ Janet had seen 
efiotiph to riake her anxiouk 

She went home by a nearer way than the 
avid ‘contrived: to’ be buey in 
Joan's r60m dt some’ dainty needlework when 


hey young lady refarned:. 
« You looked tired; Miss Joan!” ‘ 
“ Yess” and Joan threw herself into a chair. 
“T have’ best? withing fast; and the son 1s 
terribly hot to-day. I feel quiteknocked up! 
‘“T¢'s yOur miamttia would feel knocked up 
if she knew where’you had been this day! 
said the woiHan: re ly; and yet witha 
en ree ioea teen punted se bet 
Iedy Fal Gea Se oe little better 
peeaap: sainaatly, her cheeks 


ease. 
forget yourself |” she said, sharply. 
“ How dard you speakto me like that? 


“ You 


But Janet waend whit subdued. 


‘* Would you rather Pwent tomy lady?” she 


asked) quietly. ~“ Shall I tell her that the 


out by stealth 


ene , - 
heiress of the Davéertry tower’ like'® 


to hold secrét meetings with 
kitchen’ wetich 7,” 





oo 
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“Silence!” 8& 
“ Not. a fast!” replied the woman, still 
keeping her quiet, self-command. . *T’ve 
gerved your mother, Miss Joan, for eighteen 
ears. 1 was here in the days of the old 
Squire, and I won’t see Fernlea lost to his 

ndohild by her own folly! Do you know 
“anyone carried the tale of this morning's 
work to lawyer Gray it would go far to loge. 
you your inheritance ? ” : 

«You can tell him if you like.” 

«“[ am no tale-bearer!” retorted Jangb; 


“pat, Miss Joan, you 8 not Our 
seine f J p it! % 
mother inks voverty if / egn 
you give me yout word to bo: ng aR. 


interviews a8 you have hem wrdiay as 
sizalght to my lac y 1” sal vo~ 

“Do you imagine Saati ldbk 
me up in my Own rooms, fe # epoilt or 
feed me on brena. ad Whiter?” 

Janet's quiet face Was-ablaze with 

“ a Me 6 i 
shé said, gfavely. ‘ 
this nin ear, and I know she’s not 6né 
have fer ill set saga 
way of keeping you out of harm’s way I sh 
and leave you in t 


id “Joan, angrily. ‘ Leave 








ayer jvhece-uted giitie tok 
convent, 6 she 8 to keep your sister,” 
ratheb: their should rain all her’ 
plans.” re 

Joan half That Lady Julia wad 


very di Stuck at little; she knew. 
Hitherto shé had been all tenderness, all in- 
dulgence to the young heiress, but Joan felt 
in her heart Janét was right. Lady Julia would 
not care what rigid means she used so that 
she—as she wotild phrase it—saved Joan from 
her folly. 

For a few minutes there was silence: The 

two looked at each other. The girl, in the pride 
of her youth and beauty, dressed daintily, as 
became an heiress, in French cambric and lace, 
the woman, whose youth wae past; whose 
charms—if she had ever had —were for- 
gotten, who had been a eervant all her life, 
and wore the plain garb conimon to he? class, 
a neat whité cap surmouriting her scant 
hair, Thesé two stood and looked at pri 
other as though measuring théir strength: 
_ “This is nonsense!” suid Joan, at last, try- 
ing to speak flippantly, and not show how 
she was impressed. “ osing yOu cartied 
your talesto Lady Julia, do you immiging she 
would believe you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Against me?” 

“Yes. She is clever; and would reméiiber 
Thad no interest'to deceive her, while you had 
many.” 

6 op a great mind’to télf you todd your 
wors' ” 

“T will give you five minutes t6 think of it, 
Miss Joan,” said the matd) stitétiing caréfully 
away, as though the youti¢ lady’s deviafon had 
nothing to do with het.” “ If Fonéé goto Lady 
Julia your days at Fernléa ate numbered.” 

a : don’t believe mamnhi® would “listen to 
you ” 

“She would if E told héy I should’ take the | 
story to your * 

“What do you want mé'to' do?” 

Very—very sullen’ was the tone. 

“Promise néver to be seen téte-d-téte with a 
strange gentleman in & lonely spot again—and 

eep your word! "’ 

“ You aré making? terrible’ fase) bit T sup- 
posé you mist’ havé’ your own wily: Well, 
then, I promise; aid tow, p ; 
leave me aloné? I os ‘you 


The woman said nothing. she" retreated at 
ones; bat wher’ sie’ * clos8a 


look of hatred oattig ovat hér pile features, 
and with her teéth dle 0 , her eyes 
fixed on Joan's dd?) shé hissed, — 
“Impértinenéét Tne hussy will have’ to 
letrn to Ree a civil tofigte in’ hér head, ot 
maybe it'll be the'words for her! ence, 


indeed | Ah; } ; ral ” 
Joan sean spate ene Ta ott ihe bed 


known the exact terms of her grandfather's 
will, and had been assured by her mother she 
must never listen to any lover until after her 
twenty-first bicthday. But, then, Norman 
Anstrather hardly reckoned as an ordinary 
lover! He had saved Joan’s life, plunging 
into a lake to save her, when a rash straining 
to reach some water-lilies growing near the 
bank had precipitated her into the’ water. 
But for Mr. Anstruther Lady Julia knew her 
child must have been drowned, and gratitude 
forced her to receive him at her house. 

For some weeks she never thought of the 
danger that might ensue. When she awoke 
+o the fact that he was young and handsome, 
that- his eyes had a knack of wandering to 
Joan’s face, she determined that the intimacy 
was perilous, and midst 

She said not & word 

spalttiea 


4 DFU vile 


of her plans, only 
= 









ea. 

She said not & word of her reasons to Joan, 
being ua to suggest the idea of her 
being in loye with Normin. | 

She simply brought ber to England, sur- 
rounded her with frésh faces, and dimly 
hinted that though ae ee ne could be 

bes painitting the) there would bé no 
: n permitting thé friendly attentions of 
Sir Murray M gor. J 
i for Lady _ gh wl She honestly 
yelieved Joan to bé hewtt.whole. She had 

ficated her for the world; oa her 
ambition; and studiously léff love and setiti- 
niént out of her soon tao telah to 
guess that Mr. Anstruther sllowe mickly on 
her footsteps, and at the time of Mr. Gray's 
visit had had half-a-dozen privaté interviews 
with the heiress ? 

Many a mother would have been thankful 
to give her child to a man of Anstruther’s 
noble mind and honourable character, buat 
Lady Julia’s idol was gold. She could not 
bear the thonght of losing the ninety thousand 
pounds looked forward to through all these 
yeats, and lose it she must if Joan turned 
restive, and chose love before wealth. 

Joan Daventry, tossing uneasily on her bed, 
began to see her grandfather's will as she had 
néver thought to do. 

She loved Mr. Anstrather passionately. Even 
though she had refused to make herself poor 
for his sake, she yet knéw her life wotild be 
blighted if she lost him: She wanted to keep 
both wealth and happiness, and she found the 
task a hard one. 

Enter Lady Julia. 

“« My dear child; is anything the matter?” 

‘* Yes,” and Joan started up, deterniinéd, at 
léast, to take véngeance on something. 
‘‘ Mother, I have been terribly annoyed. I 
have been positively insulted! I had meant 
to speak to the housekeeper, but perhaps it is 
better to bring my request to you; you will 
know how to send thé creature away quickly, 
and without any fuss.” 

“My dear Joan, has one of the séfvatits 


whole houséhold aré newcortiers; and can be 
changed without any reason’ excépt that they 
do not suit us. Is it Pauline? Nita says she 
is deceitful, bat I nsver saw anyone dress hair 
80 well,”’ : 

“Tt's not Pauline; she suits me admirably.” 

“But, my dear, I can’t think how yow hive 
comé sufficiently in contact with any of the 
ro my to take a disiike to them: Whioch' ig 

6 

Janét 1” 

Her eyes were fixed on the ground, or she 
must havé seen the change in her mother’s 
five. ltgrew first réd; then pale ; the eyes had 
atroubled, soared look. Joan saw nothing of 
this, but'shé did marvel the reply was eo long 
in coming. 

“ Well, mamma,” she cried, impatiently, 
“ of cotirse you will send her away? She has 
béen horridly impertinent and familiar, and I 
can’t bear the sight of her! ”’ 





and tried to think, For four years she had 


Lady Julia recovered herself by an effort. 


nn 


. —@ Vingland, 
pe Ol Mr. alle 
+ suddenly for Fern- 


“My dear, I will arrange for Pauline to 
attend on you entirely. Lown Janet is nota 
very experienced tirewoman for a young 
lady !” 

‘And you will send her away?” 

“IT cannot!” 

“Mamma!” ; ; 
“Listen!” cried Lady Julia, speaking with 
far more eagerness than the case seemed to 
need. ‘Janet Dent has lived in our family 
all her life. She gave up home and country 


death. She nursed both you and Nita 
through a dangerous iilness, when I thought I 
should have lost you both. I am bound to her 
by a bundred ‘ties of gratitude and asso- 
ciation. Tosnngs dismiss her as you propoge ; 


Lay vee weeny cued on ay hat people 
“T thought never cared W. 

said?” objected goan, petalantly. ‘ 
“« My dear, I think you will admit I don’t 

“f -oq requests of yours; but this one I 

often réiu.- 

must /”. ; — ~ annuity.” ~ 

“You might give her au — * vour for- 

“I Have no power to dispose um , ag 


tune ; besides, I am sure she would refuse iw. 
She is Hot an old woman, and an idle life in # 
little cottage d be intolerable to her.” 


_  Batas soon as I am of age I shall get rid 
of her ; so she can’t stay here more than six 
months, and you might as well send her away 
now.” 
Lady Julia was firm. She shook her head. 
“T cannot!” 


‘* Why not?” , 

Oneé, twice the widow essayed to speak, 
— 6 words would not come. At last she 
5B 'y,— 


‘* Joan; have you ever heard of the family 
feud?” 

Joan opened her eyes. 

**Of course,’ she said, coolly, ‘dozens of 
times; but what in the world has that to do 
with Janet? Guy Daventry can’t gain any- 
thing unless I die before January, and I’m 
no more likely to die if you oblige me and 
send off Janet!” 

Lady Jolia laughed. 

“T laughed at the family feud once, and 
scoffed at the idea of thé curse coming true as 
much as you do. BatT have a strange fear 
over mé lately that troublé will come to me 
or mine through Guy Daveritry. So far as I 
know, Janet is the only person who could 
identify either him’ or his mother, therefore I 
must keep in with her.”’ 

‘“‘ Why, they lived in this village’; heaps of 
pédple must remember them |” 

“Tt is twenty yeats ago since they left 
Fernlea. I doubt anyone béré being able to 
identify them; but Janet met them when we 
first went abroad. I can’t tel! you all the 
particulars, bat there is no doubt she did meet 
them: ‘She said Mrs. Daventry didnot look 
a day oldér, and that the son was'a fine youn, 
man, Until you come of agé, Joan, an 
succeed ufidieputedly to Fernlea, I dare not 
quarrel with Janet Dent!”’ 

It was the truth; atid yet it wasa@ lie. The 


saying she dared not quarrel with Janet Dent, 
bat she was utterly false in her reasons? Her 
motives for keeping friends with her waiting. 
woman had nothing téd6 with Guy Daventry 
and his mother; though Janet Dent had indeed 
mst thém’ both dabread) Still part of her 
answer was true, and’ hér earnestness im- 
pressed Joan strangely. 

“TI am very sorry,” she said; slowly. 
‘‘ Mother, are you quite sure?” 

“ My datling!” replied Lady Jatia, “I am 
positive, and I will tell you something. It I 
only could have rnntialgel it I would’ havé rid 
myself of Janet’ yedts before, She is a 
faithfal servant, and most efficient work- 
woman; but she is’too familiar, she has been 
with us #60 long) and if only I could have 
done it without hyrting you, there is no time 
these twelve years I would not joyfally 
have sent her about her business.” 

Joan was amazed, 





“ And'T thought you liked her ” 


to follow my fortunes on your grandfather's — 


vexed you? You need have no scruples. ; the | poor conscience-stricken woman was right in 
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,THE INTERVIEW WAS NOT UNPERCEIVED. 


“T ought to,” confessed Lady Julia, ‘ Cer- 
tainly, 1 owe your life and Nita’s to her devo- 
tion ; but there is something uncanny about 
the woman, and I have never taken to her.” 

‘* Mother, do you like Mr. Gray ?” 

‘* Yes; I think he is a most able lawyer.” 

‘*‘ Bat do you like him, mother?” 

“Very much; he is very agreeable, and 
consults me about all the details of your 
affairs just as though I were your mother.” 

Joan started. 

‘‘You are my mother,” she said, fondly, 
‘* I have never known‘any but you, and I am 
quite sure you love me as though I were your 
own child.” 

“I do, indeed! You are solike your father. 
Ah, Joan, I hope your life will be happier than 
mine! The old Squire broke off my engage- 
ment to his son, and married him toan heiress. 
My relations obliged me to accept Mr. Howard, 
but I never loved him, nor he me. I have never 
been able to care for Jack just because he is his 
father’s son. Then, when fate restored me to 
my life’s love, your dead father, you know 
how soon he was taken from me!” 

** Poor mother !” 

Lady Julia wiped her eyes. She did not 
eften enjoy the luxury of tears. 

““You were given to me on the Squire's 
death. You have heard what a weak, wizened, 
little creature was the tiny heiress I took away 
from Fernlea. You know what a beautiful 
girl I brought home! In all these years, Joan, 
you have been more to me than Jack or Nita, 
just because in looking at you I see my dead 
lover's face!” 

‘“‘ And Nita is not like him.” 

“Not like him personally. She has the 
Daventry features. People say she chiefly 
resembles her grandmother, the very lady 
whose choice of a husband led to the far- 
famed family feud!” , 

** When is Jack coming home, mother ?”’ 

Lady Julia shook her heard. 

_“‘ Never while he has a five-pound note in 
his pocket. Jack cares for me as little as I do 





for him. I don't believe he has a scrap of 
feeling for any human creature except Nita.” 

‘« And she can do anything with him!" 

‘*You see she was left a good deal to him 
and the nurses while I was busy with you. I 
never remember the time when she was not 
Jack's charge, and I believe now we shall have 
a great piece of work with him before she is 
safely shut up in her convent !”’ 

“I told Mr. Gray about that/ He seemed 
to think it cruelty—declared we ought to por- 
tion Nita!” 

‘*I should never do that; not if I had the 
wealth of the Indies. It would be wicked.” 

** Wicked!” 

“It is very sad, darling; but you have no 
drop of my blood in your veins, and Jack takes 
after his father. My mother, Joan, whom I 
never knew, was in a lunatic asylum for years. 
The taint of insanity had been in her family 
for centuries. The affliction usually slips one 
generation, and passes to a patient’s grand- 
children. I feel sure the curse will one day 
fall on Nita, and not for worlds would I allow 
her to be married, and carry the dreadful 
heritage into another family !” 

Joan started. 

**Poor child ; this is terrible!” ‘ 

‘She need never know of it!" pursued 
Lady Julia, ‘‘ Such diseases remain dormant 
for years. If she has a quiet, secluded life the 
mischief may never develop itself, only she 
must have calm; so you see, Joan, why I face 
‘the risk of being thought a heariless mother, 
and mean to shut up my youngest child in a 
foreign convent !” 

She left the room then, and went into the 
grounds away from Joan. Free from all ob- 
servation her pent-up excitement found vent, 
and she broke into a fit of sobbing, as 
sionate and unrestrained as though she 
been a headstrong child. 

Sitting at the end of the long shrubbery, 
close to an old disused well, her grief found 
vent. Was it for the husband of her love ?— 
was it for the difficulties in Joan’s path, or for 





NURSE JANET SAW ENOUGH TO MAKE HER ANXIOUS.] 


the terrible doom that seemed certain to be 
the portion of her own child? Who can say? 
The Lady Julia wept till she had no more 
tears. Then, rising to return to the house, 
and looking through the spreading trees at 
Fernlea in its beauty, she muttered,— 

‘* If only I were free! Ah, Heaven! If only 
I were free how fair this world would be to 
me!” 

It’s fair enough now! ” said a voice at her 
elbow, “if only you'd have common pru 
dence. What do you expect to happen if you 
go making an exhibition of yourself like this?” 

It was Janet Dent, the waiting- woman, the 
invaluable servant, who thus accosted her 
mistress. Lady Julia turned on her, her face 
fairly livid with rage, 

“Go!” she cried, bitterly; ‘leave me! 
Am I never to be in ey 

ene. Where shall it be, 


“I must speak to you. 
and when? I tell you it is important, for 
your sake and hers! ” i 

Lady Julia pressed one hand wearily to her 

gh to still its pain, and answered 
slowly, a!most indifferently,— 

“Here. To-night!” ° 

(To be continued.) 





Tene never yet was anything which —_ 


be pro , from the most important to the 
most humble, but, if you were to ask other 
people about it, you would hear that it was 
“all very well, but pean 5 is me the worl 
If the originators of all the great move 

and improvements which have benefited the 
race waited until their friends 

say ‘It is not the time,” they would have all 
gone into the dust without doing those things 
which have made them immortal. If, for the 
execution of the humbler designs which rise 
in the course of our private affairs, we were 
each to wait till others said it was time, 
never would be anything done beyond 
limits of the most ordinary routine. 
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[‘* You CAN’T GET OVER THAT, CAN You?” THE WOMAN SAID. 


NOVELETTE.} 


THE LOVE OF HER LIFE. 


—0.— 


CHAPTER I. 


Prorte said that Deepdale Manor looked its 
best in the spring-time, when the lilac and 
laburnums were in blossom, and the trees were 
newly-clothed in their fresh, green garments ; 
but seeing it on this early September morning, 
in a flood of golden sunshine, with its reddened 
leaves, and the tawny glories of its Virginian 
creeper wreathing the porch, and the walnut 
trees just beginning to flame out into brilliant 
orange on the lawn, it was difficult to imagine 
& possibility of its being lovelier, even in that 
time when the youngest and fairest daughter 
of the season first wakes into life. 

There was a hum of merry voices on the 
terrace, a flutter of white dresses and bright- 
coloured ribbons, and lace sunshades, and gay 
peals of laughter, which told that Squire Man- 
nering’s visitors were in the best possible 
spirits as they waited for the waggonettes to 
come up, and carry them off to the rendezvous 
where their pic-nic was to take place. 

Both the old Squire and his wife were as 
full of mirth as their guests ; and Ralph Man- 
hering, their son, declared that notwithstand- 
ing their white hair, they were in reality the 
youngest of the party. 

. Althea Mannering, the only daughter of the 
ouse—a fresh-coloured, rather pretty girl of 
about twenty—was talking to a young officer 
named Averil, and the subject of their conver- 
sation was a tall, well-made man, with a 
bronzed complexion, tawny hair and moustache 
and dark eyes, who was leaning against the 
porch’ smoking a cigar, and listening to, rather 

au taking part in, the general conversation. 
.‘How much better Max Vaughan looks 
since he has been down here!” observed 


Averil, lowering his voice, so a8 not to be 








overheard. ‘He is an old friend of your 
brother’s, is he not ?.” 

“A very old friend, indeed. They were at 
Oxford together. Poor Max! His life has 
been rather a failure, considering the splendid 
promise of his college days.” 

‘*T don't know that he deserves your pity,’ 
Averil said, a little grimly. ‘‘I suppose it is 
his own fault that he betted and gambled, and 
generally made ducks and drakes of his 
money.” 

** Perhaps so; and yet I don’t know! Heis 
80 good-natured that he is very easily led into 
mischief, and extravagant generosity is as 
natural to him as breathing.” 

“Itisa pity his rich uncle does not take 
the same view of his nephew's dissipation,” 
added her companion, drily. ‘‘I hear he has 
made a will, and cut him off with the proverbial 
shilling.” 

‘*T believe it is true,” returned Althea, re- 
gretfally ; “ but I am not without hope that 
the old man will alter his will when he learns 
that Max has reformed—and he really has re- 
formed lately, as you yourself have seen, for 
ever since he has been at the Manor he has 
never touched a card, and Ralph says he has 
given up horse racing as well, and is determined 
never to have anything to do with it again |” 

** Good resolutions ! "commented the soldier; 
** T expect they are due in a great measure to 
Mabel Brooke's influence.” 

Althea did not reply, and just then a young 
girl with a wonderfully delicate flower-like 
face, and a certain gentle serenity in her 
manner, came out of the hall door, and Mr. 
Vaughan immediately roused himself from 
his thoughtful attitude and greeted her with 
a pleased smile. 

“You are wearing my flowers, Miss 
Brooke? That is good of you!” 

‘‘Ts it?’ she returned, with a faintly con- 
scious blush, as she glanced down at the tube- 
roses in her dress. ‘J thought the goodness 
was on your side in getting them for me. 





TL 
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‘(HE IS MY HUSBAND!" ) 


Ien't it lucky we have such a fine day for the 
picnic?” 

“Very lucky. I am to drive the mare in 
the dog-cart because there won’t be room for 
all of us in the waggonette. Will you give me 
the pleasure of your company?” 

She hesitated a moment, then consented, 
and soon afterwards the vehicles came up, 
and they started away along the pretty 
country roads, between hedges where black- 
berries were ripening in the sunshine, and 
the scarlet-berried briony made vivid spots of 
colour against the changing foliage. 

‘Such a morning as this makes one ab- 
solutely in love with life!” exclaimed Mabel 
Brooke, after they had proceeded some dis- 
tance without speaking. ‘‘ One feels as if the 
mere sense of being were happiness enough } 
I love the autumn.” x 

“Do you? For my own = like spring 
better; but perhaps that is use my Own 
spring time ot oe 

Mabel looked at him, and laughed. 

“ You speak as if you were an old man!” 

“‘ So I am—or getting on that way. If you 
doubt me, look at my grey hair.” 

He pulled off his cap, and swept his hand 
through the close-clastered curls, which were, 
indeed, very grey on the temples. 

‘‘Oh, but that does not matter a bit in a 
man,” observed Mabel, consolingly. ‘‘ Indeed, 
I think it is rather nice to be grey!" 

‘In that case I feel reconciled to my fate,” 
said the young man, looking down at her with 
eyes that grew very tender as they rested on 
her fair young beauty—beauty that consisted 
less in re ity of feature, than in the 
thoughfal tranquillity of the large grey eyes 
and the purity and truth of their expression. 

Anyone less like a fashionable nineteenth 
century young lady it would have been im- 

ssible to find, and this effect was doubtless 

ue to the fact that her whole twenty years 
of existence had been spent in a quiet village, 
where the noise and bustle of the world only 
came in faint echoes through the medium of 
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the newspapers. Indeed, this vieit to Deep- 
dale might be considered as her introduction 
to society; and it must be confessed that she 
had found the change from her aunt's secluded 
home to the gaiety and brightnees of 

Manor a very pleasant one. She had 
staying there for nearly a month new, and 
the last fortnight of that time bad beer spent 





a good deal in the companionship of -Ma 
Voashan, who had come down with : 
for the shooting, and evincedimedesire to ¢ 
away again. ; 

“TI am going to challenge: Fate!” he said 
presently, when they were 
destination—some old ruins, tham 
spot could have been better for 
picnic. ‘For thie: —— ab I 
will be in love with life, and beer. 9 vy 
happy — forgetting 
future, and living only im the» 
moment!” 

It was a curious thing.te sayy and® 
found herself 
for she. bed eostetaiet 

or she 
good spirits before, He was thelifo and: 


of the ptionic party jokes, 
the i Rt = ct mata 

abandon to’ the vot! the monient, th 
Tite chifdrem let ont for’ 


made them all 


ce cading Souatey= ANS SmDERONE 
rounding country. a 
winding mg a = aie 

green fields, sun#y a 8 

to the hazy bla@ hilis, livele: hethlete” 
peacefully in the embosoming® shiide of 
trees. 

“Those old monks who buailé this abbey 
had a keen eye for the pictaresque,’’ observed 
Max after the repast was over, and #hé men 
had lighted their cigars; “I think it must 
have been rather jolly in the old days when 
directly one was tired of. the world one might 
come to & charming place like this, and. spend 
ene’s days in # pleasant sort of lotus eater’s 
dream, as they doubtless did.’’ 

‘What abont the fasts and abstinence 
days?” asked Ralph Mannering, laughing. 
‘They would not have been i# your line, 
Vaughan!” 

“ And the sackcloth and ashes?’’ added 
Averil.. ‘‘ Besides, you know, one must have 
grown deucedly sick of doing the same things 
and seeing the same people day after day.” 

**Tt would all depend upon what sort of 
people shey were; wouldn't it? ’’ said Ralph ; 
them he got up, and stretched his arms above 
his head; while his glance rested on Vanghan, 
who was by the side of Mabel,-as usual. 
** What do you say to a turn round the ruins, 
Max?” 

‘I ‘say I mach prefer remaining where I 
am, thank you all the’ same,” was the indo- 
dent rejoinder, 

‘*Nonsense! We must get you ont of your 
lazy ways: Besides, there is something I 
want'to point out to you; so come along.” 

Max looked at him rather searchingly, and 
then, somewhat to Mabel's surprise, hé got 
up, and the two yoang mén strolled off 
together. 

‘““What do you want with me?” asked 
Vaughan, when they weré well out of earshot. 
“Of course I saw from your expfession that 
it wae not the rains you wére after; Is any- 
thing up?” 

Ralph did not immediately reply, and when 
he did it was with another inquiry, 

“We have been, and are’ stilly very good 
friends; aren’t we; Max?” 

« Yes, and shall continue to be'so for many 
years yét, I hope!” heartily: ‘‘ But what 





hesitated, knocked the ash off the end of his 
cigar, and then threw the cigar itself away 
rather irritably, as if he did not at all like the 
task he had undertaken. “The fact is yomare. 
ying & + deal too much attention to 
Mine Brooke, She is very yo end very 
innocent, and Heaven knews what 
may have put into her head by your 
words |” 











ipe ii ki 
might not hear; but it is 
harm comes in. What if she were to grow to 


| Vaughan walking along 


usual fashion of pic-nicers—had strolled off jn 
couples, and Mabel found herself left alone, 
Looking round, ashe discovered  severa} 
delicate little ferns growing out of the creviggg 
of tne wall near which she stood, and the ideg 
struck her of uprooting some of them and 
carrying them back for Mra. Mannering's 


rockery. 
She lightly climbed the wall by means of 
the roughly-piled up stones, ing very 
y, however, Of ita, crumbling 
condition, and looking down, beheld Max 
ly ee . his eyes fixed on the 
and in y itation. 
as stood upright and called his name; 


and atthe same time there was a crash of 


ase ome 8 and just ia front of her the 
walk. Gj . onde chasm, frog Which 







ar : tar were stil! ? 6 : 
Mae ak “ae the walt that even 
vibrati i a6k light tread had been 


‘60 the finishing touth to the 
ot bern had been going on for 
; that of it had gone 

bility that in @ minute 
follow: 


Pino Meats # timid pitl, but it 
be wails te say she wae not rather 
as thé cloud of dust froiti the fallen 
rosé up about her, and she fancied 
felt the wail beneath her feet. 
ferns fell from 


wotld | alld shé-cast’ an sppretensire glatce rou 
| nO a. to lest her ame might 


‘ the fea 
ax haa looked dp directly he heard his 
_— a cain at SSO, siw her danger. 
ithout # second @ hiésitation he decided on 
hat was best tebe dette, and cate wind stood 
tiider héF. 
“Throw yourself down, I will citch you!” 


he shouted, holding out his arms as he spoke; 
and she obeyed immediately, with such a good 





care for you? If she did, it would be no 
Sphe metéh tatiey: bait the o#@ gtéat 16¥é of a 
woman’s life—at least, if I know anything of 
her nature, and I think I do. 
Max, is it fair'to her ?” 


other side of the'ruins, and now stood beside 


ivy, and against thie Max Ieanhed, while: his 
eyes were fixed on the ground im sémbre medi- 
tation. 

Mannering, seeing his agitdtion, pat his 
hand kindly on his shoulder: 

«‘ There's né harm done as yet; old fellow, 
and if you will take my advice none need 
folléw. You have only known’ each other a 
little over a fortnight, so that if things are put 
on #p' footing you will part as’ friends, 
and nothing more; only you must pursue a 
very differerit line of condtct:to what you 
have done lately. There’ mtst be no téte-d-téte 
in the’ library, no moonlight saunterings on 
the terrace; no prétty at afternoon 
tea. You must just pay her the ordinary at- 
tention a’ man owes to a lady, and’ nothing 

” 


While he was speaking, Max had been hold- 
ing « silent commune with his ow: heart, 
and then, for the firat-time, he felt the 
truth. : 

“ You are too late, Ralph,’’ he said, in a 
curiously quiet tone, while his face had 
grown grey; ‘‘the mischief is done—I love 
her!” 

There was a moment's silence. during which 
the two men lookéd at each other steadity. Then 
Ralph spoke—sharply and abraptly. 

“Does shé Know it?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” - 

“ Then, Max, you mast go away and leave 
her in ignérance. It sounds a strange thing 
for me to say t6 you, but there is no alterna- 
tive. Remember that other——” “ 

Vaughan turned} round as if he had. been 


makes you say that at the present moment?” | shot. 


“« Well, I am géing to say sométhing to you 
which you may possibly resent, or which; at 
all events, you may regard as an unwarraht- 
able interference, do I want to make'a sort of 
apology first: The fact is, Max,” Ralph 





“ Hush!” he exélaimed, hoarsély, ‘Do not 
mention het! You are right, and I have been 
wrong: I will'do as'you say—F will leave to- 
morrow.” 








Mean whilé; the rest of thé party—after’ the 


I put it to you, | 


résalt that he caught her in his arms, and 
; pat her to the ground uninjured. 

But they were neither of them unmoved by 
the incident, whose ending might have been 


They had come to a sudden patise on the so very different but for his timely appearance, 


and Max was almost'as whité 46 Mabel, though 


a slender shafted’ colunin, half-coveréd with | hé did not tremble as she did. 


“ Let us go away from here, it is dangerous 
to remain near that wall any longer, since it is 
sure to come down!” he said, aud then he 
drew her arm through his—for she was «lmost 
incapable of stp herséif—and led her 
to another part of the’rains, where he put her 
to sit on a big stone, and afterwards knelt on 
the grass at her fee: 

“Are you svilf frightened?” he asked, 
tenderly, for under thé inflaence of her pre- 
sence al! Ralph's warnings and his own. good 
resdlutions were melting away. z 

“No; not ,’ shé retarned, with a 
liftle tremulous smile ; “ bat i¢ was rather an 
awful nroment, and I cin't get rid of the 
memory of it: It yow had not come just 
then——” she finished hér séhtence with a 
shiver. 

“Phank Heaven I did conie jast then!” he 
exclaimed, with fervour) “ It was an awfal 
mothent fof me as well ag you ; in fact, I don't 
think I have quite récovered from the fright 
thyself. What made'you go up there?” 

She told him, and; after she had finished, 
put her hand iw his; saying quite simply and 
natarally,— . 

“T have not thanked you yet for the service 
you have reridered mé; bat’ I do now with my 
whole heart! "’ ' 

The touch of the delicaté little fingers sent 
thrilt of exquisite delight throagh his veins; 
anda, yielding to a sudden impuleé, too strong 
to be overcomé, fe béiit down, and pressed & 
kiss on the soft white band. ot 

Mabel started vidlently, ahd a’swift flash 7 
carmine spread itself ovér fate and neck. 
There came into’ her eyes a half-startled “| 
pression, whith hé could not quite comprehend. 
His own’ eyes’ met herd, and her glance sree 
troubléd, confaséd, finally fell. The se 
which he still’ retained trémbled, and at the 





sight of hef agitation Max gtiessed the trath. 
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There was-no-one near them, and the silence 
and beauty of the calm autamn afternoon lay 
around them like a spell. Overhead a lark 
was soaring, ‘his. voice out in keenest, 
clearest joyaunce, andthis was the only sound 
that broke the quiet. . 

It is easy to Make good resolations—easy 
to make promises even when the temptation is 
far away, but-here it was close beside him— 
wooing him with ite gentle beauty, and luring 
him on with the: hope that. happiness: might 
still be his! Pies 

Max felt his blood coursing like a current of 
fire through his veins; his breath came quickly 
and sharply, and then the last barriers were 
puret. aud he forgot everything but: his:love. 

‘‘ Mabel—darling-/”’ he whispered, ‘‘ and as 
he spoke he held out his. arms and drew her to 
his breast—she half.resiating, half yielding to 
his caress. 

«: You do love me, sweetheart?” 

“Ido love you—with alk my heart and 
soul!” she answered, shyly, bat making the 
confession withthe simple directness of her 
character, while a strange dream-like fecliag 
took poseession of her, as het head rested on 
his shoulder, and she ‘felt his- heart. beating 
against her own. 

As for Mex,-he was-silent for a few moments 
from pure ecstacy that it would have been a 
deseoration to putinto words. A long vista 
of happiiess stretched out before him, wherein 
alltze sin and shame of the past should be re- 
deemed. ‘The past! He started violently as 
he thought of it, and all involunturily his arms 
loosed their hold and fell at- his. side, while 
something like 4 groan.escaped his lips. 

Mabel looked: op im-quick surprise, 

“What is it, Max?” she asked, his name 
coming quite familiarly to: her tongue. Then, 
with tender anxiety, “ Aren’t you well 2?” 

“ Yes, well enough in health ; but oh, Mabel ! 
I fear I have done you a wrong by what I 
have just said.- I have no right to tell you 
how dear you are'te,me.” 

“ Why noe?” 

‘Because @ black gulf lies between us—the 
gulf of an irrevocable past.’ 

Her fxce gtew a little paler, but her eyés 
never lost their lustrous steadfastness of ex- 
pression. 

“ Why should it come between us; Max? It 
is over and done with, and it is the future 
only with which we have to deal.” 

“Then would: you marry me knowing there 
were pages in my life I could not uafold+ 
knowing the sin and follies of my youth?” 

“ They are gone and repented of.”’ 

“ Repented. of; indeed and in trutht’’ he 
cried out, earnestly, ‘‘ repented of from 
bottom of my soul! But does. repentance 
mean atonement ?” 

“Yes—a thousand times; yes! If: if were 
not so what hope would there ‘be for sinners? 
Ob, Max!” 

She came of her own free will. and lait her 
poré young: lips against his; while her 
white arms en themselves round his 
bronzed throat. ‘Don’t you understand-that 
I love you for yowrself/—that your past is 
= te me, so-that the faturé be diffe. 
r ! ” 

“My love—my love!’ he cried;--and- there 
was a dimnessin his eyes that, if he-had: been 
& women, would have exhaled inito tears; And 
then they were both silent for awhile; wrapped. 
in the ecstacy of their love-dream: 

Oh, the delight of. that September after- 
noon, spent in loitering slowly through’ the 
Woods, under tress whose leaves were 
tinged with the scarlet glories of autumn! 
And then, later’on; the drive home in the star- 
light, her head: on his shoulder, her’ hand 
clasped in his:+no’ witnesses-but the stars of 
the psssionate kisses he ptéessed on her lips! 
Could such joy last? 





—_——- 


CHAPTER Ir. 
Ever since her childhood- Mabel -had lived 





two Miss Brookes—for her father, who had 
been an officer in thé army, died in India 
of fever when she was abont three years 
old, and a few months after, on the voyage 
back to England, her mother had succumbed 
to grief and weakness, and thus the little girl 
was doubly orphaned. 

Bat she had never known’ what it’ was to 
miss a parent’s care, for both her aunts were 
devoted to her, looking upon her as the very 
apple of their eyes, and guarding her frort 
harnt, as one may guard @ precious jewel. 

It had been under compulsion, as it were; 
that they let her accept the Mannerings’ invi- 
tation to Deepdale Winer, and glad’ indeed 
were they to get her back again t 

But the Mabel who came back was not the 
same Mabel who had left them—it was a 
Mabel with a-new light. in her eyes, a deeper 
flash on her cheeks, an. added \? seep ory of 
aspect, and an engaged ring on her er 

On the very evening of her return she told 
her aunts of her betrothal, speaking of it 
with a sweet, serious shyness that was in: 
finitely charming. 

They sighed as they heard, and looked at 
each other sadly. The news was not altogether 
unexpected, for they knew there was a shoot- 
ing party at Deepdale, and it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world that some cue 
should fall in loye-with this “ fae Rose in 
the rosebud garden of girls!” Nevortheless, it 
was far from pleasant to think they must ere 
long lose her. 

‘What is the young man’s name, my 
dear?” asked Miss Euphemia, the younger of 1 
the two sisters—a charming little old lady, | 
with the whitest of hair and the prettiest of | 
delicate old faces—an old lady who looked 
liked a piece of Dresden china, made a long 
time ago. . 

“Hig name is Max. Vaughan,’ 

‘* What—Max Vaughan, the nephew,of old 
Sir Richard Vaughan, of King’s Royal | ’’ they 
both exclaimed in the same breath; uplifting 
their hands as they spoke, 
Mabel looked rather startled, but nodded } 
assent. 
‘**I did not know his uncle was a baronet! ”’ 
she added, thoughtfully. 

‘‘Heis not. He was knighted by the Queen 
on come state oocasion in which-he took part, 
teh. or twelve years ago,’ returned Miss 
Euphemia,. rather breathlessly. Then she 
looked-at her sister,,and- back at Mabel as if 
she hardly knew what to say. 

‘ Do you know Bir Richard, Aunt Phomie?”’ 
asked the young gizl with interéat; 

“ We used to’ know him some years ago, and 
ve hear of him occasionally through some 
friends who live near,” was the answer, while 
the old lady still-gazed helplessly at her siater, 
who seemed equally overcome with astonish- 
ment. Presently the latter spoke. 

“‘ Mabel, my deat,” she said, gently, “you 
know that both-Euphemiwand-I have no other 
wish than- for. your happiness, and that ad- 
though we should: miss you dreadfally, we 
should-yet-rejoice to'see you married;to a good 
man-who would take caro of you. My love ’— 
this very pitifally—* from what we have heard 
of Mr, Vaughan we do not think he can be a 
very good. man, and we should hesitate to 
trust-your future in his hands.’’ 

‘“‘What have you heard of him?” asked 
Mabel, swiftly, and her slim, white hands were 
clasped tightly together in her lap. 





‘*We have heard, in vague rumours, that 
he is wild- and- dissipated, and. that it is for 
this reason that he and- his uncle are. not 
friends.” 

**T have heard it too,” said Mabel, quietly, 
“‘ and from- his own lips; but the confession 
did. not- lessen- my love—it inoreaved it, if 
possible. He knows he has sinned, and he | 
répents:’’ ! 
There was an ominous silence, and the | 
young girl looked from one to the other with 
quivering lips: At’ Deepdale; when she had 
told-Mrs.-Mannering and Althea of the rela. 
tions existing-between herself and Max; they 








at the Lindens with her maiden aunts; the 


had neither of them uttered a word of con. ' 


gratulation ; indeed, both had looked dismayed, 
but here, at home, she had eagerly counted on 
meeting with sympathy. 

After a minute’s pause she slid down on 
her knees between the two old ladies, and put 
a hand in each of theirs. 

“Will you be hard’ on Max, aunties—you, 
who are 80 pitiful and charitable to those who 
have sinned and atoned ?”” she cried, her voice 
thrilling with passion. ‘‘Do we not hear the 
doctrines of repentance preached every Sunday, 
and have we not heard a hundred times of how 
the angels rejoice over one sinner that repent- 
eth? Besides,’’ she clasped her hands across 
her breast, and a half rapt expression came 
into her eyes, “ it will be my task to help him 
to resist temptution in the future, and to aid 
him in the new life that he will lead. You 
will like him when yon see him—I am sure 
you will, and you will believe, like I do, that 
his natdre is still generons and noble!” 

“You love him very mush?” said Miss 
Euphemia, in a very low voice, 

‘“‘T love him better than my own life!” 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of 
the declaration, and her aunts knew her too 
well to believe that she would either change 
or forget. 

‘‘Let us adjourn the disenssion for a few 
days,” said the elder Miss Brooke, gently. 
‘You have taken us by surprise, my dear, 
and we hardly know how to receive your news. 
By-and-by we will discuss it again.” 

And so the subject dropped, and was not 


| alluded to until three morniogs later, when 


there came to Miss Brooke a letter. from no 
less a personage then Sir Richard Vaughan 
himeelf, 

“Tam writing totell you how pleased I am 
at the prospect of your niece's marriage with 


| Max,’’ it said, ‘‘ and perhaps it may be to your 
' satisfaction if I add that I am sure he is 


deeply in love with her, and that euch an 
alliance will be his moral salvation. Of course 
I do not pretend to deny that his youth has 
been stormy, but for all that his heart is in 
the right place, and his nature is still noble. 


' He promises that he will work hard at the 


medical profession; but this I do not wish, 
as, if he settles down steadily, I shall be glad 
to have his assistance in the management of 
my estate; and, indeed, I aave proposed to 
him that as soon ashe is marries? he and his 
wife should come and live at King’s Royal, 
and I will give him five hundred a gear for 
acting as my agent. I will also undertake to 
pay all his debts—which, however; he assures 
mé are not so nnmerous as report has 
whispered. Finally, let me again repeat my 
pleasure at the proposed alliance, and: pray 
give evéry kind message to the bride-clect.”’ 

Miss Brooke read this’ letter to het sister 
after Drewkfast, and the two'maiden ladies‘had 
a long’and solemn talk together—not the first 
by # good many that they had had on this 
same subject, 

The conclusion they came to was that, under 
thé cirotimstances, it would be an impossibility 
t6 withhold their consent, forit was quite clear 
to both that the happiness of Mabel was en- 
tirély bound up in her lover. 

Accordingly, they told the young girl that 
they would agree to her engagement; but on 
one condition—namely, that the marriage did 
not take place until the end of twelve months, 
by which time she would be twenty-one, and 
it is needless to say that in this condition 
Mabel joyously acquiesced. . 

Max, however, who came down the next day, 
was inclined to think it hard, and pleaded 
strongly for an earlier date to be fixed. 

‘‘T am so anxious to feel you are mine—my 
very own!" he exclaimed, as he walked from 
the station with her arm drawn through his; 
she had driven to meet him, but they had dis- 
missed the carriage, both preferring to walk, 
‘Tt seems to me that: I can never be sure of 
you until we are married.” 

She smiled up at him reassuringly, 

“ You may. be quite sure,” she said, with a 
certain soft insistance of tone that he had 
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learned to know and love, “ for nothing in the 
world would make me false to you.” 

“* Nothing, Mabel? Say that again!” He 
stopped in his eagerness, although they were 
walkin g along the high-road ; only luckily there 
was no one near to seethem. ‘Tell me that 
your love would defy anything—everything— 
that come what will you will be true to me! 
Promice it by all that you hold sacred.” 

‘*I promise,” she repeated, steadily, though 
her cheeks grew a little pale at his passionate 
vehemences, and then he drew a long, quiver- 
ing breath of deep relief. 

‘You cannot think what a weight you have 
removed from my mind, sweetheart,” he said, 
looking down at the fair young face witha 
world of passionate tenderness in his eyes. 
*“ Bat, at the same time, twelve months is a 
long while to wait for you.” 

‘“ Not quite so long as Jacob waited for 
Rachael!’’ she said, with a mischievous 
smile. 

“ Not quite, as you say. Still, I would wait 
twice seven years rather than not have you at 
all. Now, I must tell you all about my visit 
to King’s Royal, where I found Uncle Richard 
in a most amiable mood. It seems he knew 
your aunts a long time ago, and was delighted 
at the idea of our marriage. He promised to 
pay all my debts.” 

** Have you many debts, then, Max?” asked 
Mabel, interposing, with a troubled face. 

‘* Not very many, my darling—not half so 
many a3 my friends credit me with.” 

“Couldn’t you pay them yourself out of 
your income ?”’ 

“T could not, and for this reason. The cole 
income remaining to me comes from a life-in- 
terest I have in some property, which I have 
not the power to sell. I'm afraid,” he added, 
“if it had not been secured to me in this way 
it would have been spent long ago. I was a 
terrible spendthrift once, Mabel.” 

‘** But you are not now?” 

‘‘No; because I have some object in saving ! 
Oh, my dear one, it was a miserable life I led 
before I met you—blank, worthless, devoid of 
ambition save to make time pass away as 
quickly as I could! I would fain have it 
stand still now!” 

After all he made a favourable impression 
on the two old ladies, who had looked forward 
to his coming with untold dread, and had 
drawn mental pictures very unflattering to the 
original. 

Certainly he was handsome, they said, and 
as certainly deeply in love with Mabel; but 
that was quite natural! His manners, too, 
were gentle and refined ; and from the extreme 
of dislike the dear old aunts fell into the ex- 
treme of admiration, and even grew at last to 
think he was actually worthy of their niece! 

As for Max himself his love seemed to grow 
deeper and deeper every day, and the week he 
spent in the quiet old house that had sheltered 
Mabel’s girlhood was one of perfect content. 

Oaly too soon it came to an end, and Max 
had to go back to town to arrange his affairs, 
and settle with Sir Richard about taking up 
his abode at King’s Royal; for, acting on 
Mabel’s advice, he had determined to accept 
his uacle’s offer, and become his agent instead 
of following his first idea, and making himeelf 
@ doctor. 

He will never forget that Jast afternoon 
spent at the Lindens as long as he lives. 
Perhaps it was natural that he should feel 
melancholy at the prospect of leaving, but it 
was something more than melancholy that 
kept him silent as he loitered about the shady 
lawn by Mabel’s side, and finally halted be- 
neath the shadow of a mulberry-tree, whose 
moss-grown trunk was supported by strong 
iron bands, which proved how ancient it must 


From there a good view of the house was 
obtained; and the borders, filled with dahlias, 
and asters, and marigolds, still showed bright 
against the sombre colouring of the old grey 
wall. Close to Max's feet wasa large clump 
of late-flowering mignonette, and its scent 
came up in strong odorous puffs to his 





nostrils. Ever afterwards the perfume of 
ignonette brought back this scene complete 
in its every detail. 

‘“‘I¢ will not be for long,” Mabel was saying, 
by way of consoling him. ‘You will be 
down here again in a month at moat.” 

“Yes, I know ; but——” ’ 

“ Well ? ” = 

“IT have a sort of presentiment that some- 
thing may bappen in the meantime.” 

‘What can happen?” she taid, laying her 
slim fingers lightly on hie arm. “ You are 
not afraid of me?” 

No—a thousand times ne!” 

“Or of yourself? ”’ 

He shook his head, and stooped down to 
lay his lips against the pretty, slender fin- 


gers. 

“Tam not afraid of myself either. I sup- 

Iam afraid of—Fate!” 

Mabel laughed, then her face grew grave. 

‘There are some things that cannot be con- 
trolled,” she said softly, ‘and Death is one 
of them. If it should come to either of us 

“Hush!” Max said, with a quick shudder 
of repulsion. ‘“‘Do not talk of anything so 
dreadful. My fears don’t take that shape 
either. We are both well and strong, and 
death, let us hopé, is a long way off. I sup- 
pose I am very stupid for giving way to 
credulous fears, but I cannot help it. I love 
you so well that the love itself almost 
amounts to a fear. You will write to me 
every day?” 

“Yes.” 

* And tell me all you do?” 

** All I do, and all I think,” Mabel said, with 
a bright smile; and at that moment Miss 
Euphemia came trotting down the neatly 
gravelled path, and stood shading her _ 
oe her hands, and looking like a Dresden 

a figure. 

‘Are yon there, Mabel? The sun is s0 
blinding, I cannot see. Tea is ready, and Mr. 
Vaughan’s train goes in half-an-hour.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Arter Max’s departure the weather sud- 
denly changed, the skies were grey and clondy, 
rain fell in torrents, and the merciless north 
wind stripped the leaves from the trees, and 
left the last glories of the Virginian creeper 
lying in damp, dank masses on the terrace 





outside the house. 

For nearly three weeks Mabel was kept a 
prisoner in the house, avd the first day tbet 
it was at all fine she took advantage of tn <0 for | 
a long walk along the country roais, #hich ; 
were muddy and dirty bey-=4 descripticn. 
How the landscape had changed since she 
saw it last! Then it had smiled under the 
blue skies of the Indian summer, and the 
tints of the leaves had been painted in 
Nature’s most lovely colours. 

Now it was dim, and rain-sodden, and 
dreary ; the few yellow leaves that still clang 
to the branches looked ragged and dead; the 
brooks were swollen into muddy, leaden- hued 
torrents, and a heavy brooding hush, as of 
nature stagnant and desolate, lay like a weight 
on the air. 

Young and happy as the young girl felt she 
was nevertheless not impervious to those 
outward influences, and turned back before 
she intended, thinking that the cosy drawing- 
100m at the Lindens was decidedly preferable 
to the fresh air under these melancholy con- 
ditions. 

On her way home a cab passed her, and as it 
went by she caught a transient glimpse of a 
woman’s face at the window—a face such as 
was not often seen in that primitive little vil- 
lage, where pearl. powder was not in request, 
and rouge a horror unknown. 

The owner of the face looked at her with a 
quick, searching glance out ofa pair of large, 
and still lustrous eyes; then the cab passed 





out of sight round a bend in the road, and 


ae quite unconsciously, breathed a sigh 


Why were unhappiness and vice, and mise 
of all Linds permiteed in the world? she mon 
dered, and then sighed, because she felt sg 
—— and helpless to cope with the great 
problems of humanity, and it seemed almost 
selfish to be so thoroughly happy herself, while 
the cry of the eternal mirery of the worla 
was going up every day to the pitiless skies. 
On her return it was certainly a surprise to 
see the cab standing at the gate of the Lin- 
dens, and when she entered: the hall her Aunt, 
gears came forward on tip-toe to meet 


“My dear!” in a mysterious whisper, 
** there is a person in the cen Ra asking 
to see you. Idon’t quite care for her looks, 
Would you like me to come in with you?” 

Astonished, Mabel certainly was, but she 
declined her aunt’s company, nevertheless, and 
went into the drawing-room, which, with its 
bright fire, its cabinets filled with priceless old 
china, its dwarf bookcases and great bowls of 
flowers, looked prettier and more home-like 
than ever contrasted with the outside gloom. 

The “ ,” a8 Miss Euphemia vaguely 
termed her, was standing in front of the fire, 
contemplating herself in the overmantel, but 
at Mabel's entrance she turned quickly, and 
gave her a quick, sharp glance that took in 
every detail of her appearance with the minute 
accuracy of a photogragh. 

She was a woman of about thirty-four or 
five, and had once been remarkably handsome 
—indeed, traces of beauty still lingered in the 
finely-cut features, the fall, brown eyes, and 
the quantity of light hair that ‘feathered ” 
about her face. 
jm, sy — - - style a was emphati- 

“loud,” and her gen appearance 
might also have been summed up in that one 


“You wished to speak tome?” Mabel said, 
as she closed the door, and it must be con- 
fessed there was a shadow of restraint in her 
voice, for she was decidedly not favourably im- 


pressed. 

“You are Miss Brooke—Mabel Brooke?” 
asked the stranger, who seemed perfectly at 
ease. 

“Yes!” 

“And you are engaged to Mr. Maz 
Vaughan ?” ; 

“Yes !”—again, but this time with an up- 
drawing of the slim white throat, that—to one 
who could interpret the movement—meart & 

t lo 

“ You are wondering what business it is of 
mine,”’ observed the woman, with a short 
laugh, ‘‘ Well, it is business of mine, and it has 
brought me all the way from London to this 
outlandish village. It is true I might have 


| written what I had to say, but I wished to 


see you.” 

“You wished to see me!” faltered the 
girl, falling backa pace, and putting her hand 
m4 her throat as if she felt a constriction 
there. 

* I wanted to see you,” repeated the woman, 
deliberately. ‘‘ I wanted to see what you were 
like—whether you were young, and pretty, 
and attractive—whether, in a word,you were & 
worthy rival |” 

‘* J, a rival!’ exclaimed Mabel. “ Please x- 
plain yourself, for I do not in the least under- 
stand you.” bs 

‘You will presently ; meanwhile ignorance 
is bliss,’ was the sneering reply, “I suppose 
you are very much in love with Max Vaughan, 
as he is with you?” 

“My relations with Mr. Vaughan cannot 
possibly have anything to do with you, 
Mabel said, with a certain dignity. ‘If it 
was to discuss this question that you have 
sought me I fear you have had a lost journey. 
Will you permit me to send you in some tea, 
and to wish you good afternoon?” 

‘Not yet. I have not quite done with yee 
The object of my coming certainly has to do 
with Mr. Vaughan, and it is as certainly ™Y 
business, You are a young and innocent git}, 
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and know nothing of the kind of man he 

8 Blo!” Mabel cried, authoritatively. “I 
cannot, and will not listen to another word 
on this subject.” 

‘Ag she spoke she went to the door, but her 
companion © the room swiftly and laid 
9 detaining hand on her arm. 

« You must hear—it is to your own interest 
that you should hear. Do you know who I 
am?” Hereyes glittered with a prevision of 
triamph as she paused a moment, then added 
in low, but peculiarly distinct tones, ‘I am 
the woman Max Vaughan married eight years 
ago!” 

Sar a few seconds Mabel was silent, the 
colour all fading from her face and leaving 
her as pale as marble. Her visitor seemed 
to think she was going to faint, and made a 
hasty movement as if to support her, but the 
young girl drew herself away as if contamina- 
tion lurked in the touch of her hand. 

“I do not believe you,” she said, with em- 
phasis. “I will not believe that Max Vaughan 
would deceive me. You want to extort money, 
or you are an enemy of his who wishes to ruin 
his happiness.” 

“You are right there—I am his enemy, but 
Iam his wife, nevertheless. I was married to 
him in a London church by a Protestant 
clergyman, and ‘ those whom God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.’ That is 
what the Christian—which is your—religion 
gays, does it not?” 

If there was malice in her face there was 
something in her voice so positive, so very 


} **bué your mission is now accomplished, and 


; she stepped on one side to let her visitor pass. 





like veracity, that Mabel was staggered. She 
felt as if she were in a horrible dream—a 
dream that while it lasted was more painful 
than real. 

“Look here!” said the woman, producing | 
some papers from a little leather bag she | 
carried in her hand. ‘Do you know his } 
writing? Look at this, and see if you re- 
cognise it?” 

She held a letter close to Mabel’s eyes, | 
end the girl, hardly knowing what she was , 
doing, saw the heading of it, ‘My own dear : 
wife,” in Max’s handwriting, also its ending 
(for it was but a short note of a few lines), 
“ Your loving husband, Max.”’ 

She turned sick and giddy; the writing | 
was, undoubtedly, that of her lover. Before 
she could say anything her guest produced } 
another document, which was a certificate | 
of marriage between Maximilian Vaughan, 
bachelor, and Emily Bolton, spinster, and | 
waved it triumphantly before her. 

“You can’t ges over that, can you?” she | 
said, in a loud, strident voice, the control she 
had hitherto exercised over herself disappear- 
ing in her excitement. ‘‘ He is my husband, 
sure enough, though he has deserted me these 
many years past, and would have disowned me 
too, if he could.” 

There was a couch near Mabel, and on this 
she sat down, with a strained look of misery 
on her face that might have touched any 

art—save that of a jealous woman! 

It is & horrible mystery—I cannot com- 
prehend it, but Max will be able to explain 
it," she said, clinging with desperate faith to 
her lover, in spite of the damning nature of 
the evidence against him. 

The woman laughed aloud. 

“Explain away a marriage certificate! He 
will be a clever man if he can manage it, and 
as for you—you must be a fool to think such 
Sting possible, But you are young—and a 
phones girl is capable of any madness. 

aresay you wonder how I came to hear of 
your so-called engagement; and I am quite 
willing to gratify what I feel to be a natural 
tinny; Well, then, I have a friend at 
thee” 8 Royal—one of the servants there, by 

way—and he wrote me word that there 
Was general rejoicing over the return of the 
Prodigal son; in other words, that Mr. Max 
Was a reformed character—had been forgiven 





—~ besn taken back into favour by his uncle, 
ud was about to be married toa certain Miss 


; in favour of this woman's tale, and her mar- 


, rather give her senses the credit of having 
| played her false. 


j to you.” 





el Brooke. 1 wrote back immediately 
tS ee ee 





see me here!’”’ 


Perhaps in all her life Mabel had never; 
exercised such cuntrol over herself as she did | 


at this moment. It seemed to her that if she | 
could only give way to the essentially feminine | 
desire for tears that made itself felt as a sort, 
of necessity she would be able to face her; 
troubles better afterwards. But pride came 
to her aid; and though, as she rose slowly 
from her seat and faced the woman who, it | 
was clear, regarded her as a rival, she was) 
still very pale, there was a certain calmness of ; 
resolution in her eyes, before which the other 
flinched. 

‘* Whether your motive in coming here was 
good or ill I know not,” she said quietly; 


there is‘no more to be said. If you are Max 
Vaughan’s lawful wife I have been wofully 
deceived, and my thanks will be due to you for 
undeceiving me; but if—and this seems tome 
infinitely more likely—you have told me false- 
hoods, then your own conscience must be your 
punishment. In any case, the rest lies between 
Mr. Vaughan and myself.” 

She rang the bell as she spoke, and it was 
immediately answered by a servant. 

“« Show this lady to the door,’ she said, in 
her usual tone, and she bowed courteously as 


The woman hesitated, looked at her, 
hesitated again, and then went out without 
a@ word, 

It had been a battle of wills between the 
two, and Mabel had won! 

She did not look much like a victor, how- 
ever, when she was alone, for no sooner had 
the door closed than she threw herself again 
on the couch, and, pressing her hand to her 
brow, tried to think calmly over what had 
just taken place. 

That letter and the certificate, the evidence 


eo ; - 


for Miss Mabel Brooke’s address, ae 





riage with Max, seemed overwhelming; and 


yet, so great was Mabel’s trust in her lover, f 


that even now she would not believe he had 
deceived her. It seemed to her that she would 


- Nevertheless, the suspense was too great to 
be borne, and as the sound of the wheels of 
the cab became faint ia the distance she rose, 
went to her desk and took out a telegraph 
form, on which she wrote a couple of lines. 

‘‘ Please come to me first thing in the morn. 
ing. I have something of importance to say 


This she despatched at once, and then 
waited, with what patience she might, for his 
arrival, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Never in her life before had Mabel realised 
the meaning of that sentence, “ hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick,” 

She went to bed, but sleep’s gentle poppies 
were not strewn on her pillow, and in the 
morning she arose, pale and usrefreshed, 
feeling as if lie were somehow awry—and 
this in spite of the trast she still felt in Max. 

Her aunts looked at her with eyes of sorrow- 
ful wonder, and instinctively connected her 
appearance with her strange visitor of the day 
before; but they asked no questions, treating 
her reticence with the delicate consideration 
of perfect good breeding which fears to intrude 
an unwished-for sympathy. i 

Mabel was in the garden when Max arrived, 
standing close to the mulberry tree—now reft 
of its leaves. Nearly all the flowers were gone 
—beaten down by the rain, and the few that 
still struggled bravely on were soiled and 
ragged-looking—very different to what they 
had been a few short weeks ago, when he and 
she had stood there wishing each other fare- 
well. Only the mignonette, rain-washed as it 





was, sent up a faint fragrance, siggestive even 
ir ius cecay. 


* The delicate odour of mignonette, 
The ghost of a dead and gone bouquet, 
Is all that tells of her story “ 

Max came striding down the wet paths with 
quick, eager fooisteps, and as he drew nearer 
Mabel saw that his face looked white and 
haggard in the morning light, and there waa 
in his eyes that expression which tells of a 
sleepless night. 

“Thank Heaven !” he cried, as he caught 
sight of her. ‘“ Ever since I had your telegram 
I have been fearing that you must be ill, and I 
dared not ask anyone. Mabel!’ ina changed 
tone, as she gently withheld herself from his 
outstretched arms, ‘what is it? What has 
come between us?” 

* Nothing, I hope—oh, nothing—nothing !" 
she cried, with a sort of supplication in her 
voice, ‘‘ only before you kiss me I have a ques- 
tion to ask you.” 

‘* Yes,” he said, vaguely, but the glad light 
had all faded from his eyes, and he waited 
with strained eagerness for her to speak, 

‘TI do not doubt you; in spite of all I have 
heard I trust you still!’’ she exclaimed, 
hastening to justify herself against his own 
possible doubts. ‘‘Oaoly an accusation has 
been made against you, and it is but right that 
you should meet it, seeing that a certain 
amount of proof has also been produced.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” he said again, still in the same 
dull mechanical tones, ‘‘ What is the accu- 
sation?" 

“I hardly like to repeat ié to you, it sounds 
80 monstrous—and recollect, Max, that I put 
no faith in it—I only want you to contradict 
it. I will trast your word before that of all 
the world! A woman came to me yesterday 
afternoon and told me that eight years ago 
you had married her. Her name was Emily 
Bolton, and she showed me a letter in writing 





| that seemed to be yours, and also a marriage 


certificate |” 

She stopped suddenly, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say her tongue was paralysed 
by the awful pallor and wild expression of his 

ace 


backward, and his breath 


He made a ste 
ry gasps, as if he were in 


came in short, 
actual pain. 

‘*‘ Max—Max !|—what is it?” she exclaimed 
in an agony of apprehension, and she came 
close up to him and looked into his eyes, 
‘Tell me this tale is false—that the woman 
was trying to deceive me—that—oh!” she 
cried out, with a sharp spasm of utter anguish. 
“‘ Only speak to me !. Why don't you contradict 
this accusation ?” 

“ Because L can't, Mabe// I have done 
many bad things in my life, but I have never 
told a deliberate lie, and I will not do so now,”’ 
he said, in a hoarse voice, as he caught her 
two hands and held them firmly in his own. 
“ Don’t condemn me yet—wait until you have 
heard what I have to tell you. Oh, my 
darling! don’t look at me like that ! ’’—for her 
eyes were dazed and unseeing — “I would 
rather you plunged a knife into me and killed 
me at once. Heaven knows how readily I 
would sacrifice my life to save you pain! ”’ 

‘‘ And yet you have brought this upon me,” 
she said, in a voice that hardly rose above a 
whisper. ‘‘ You have made me love you while 
you have already a wife!” 

‘No, no, Mabel! I am not so bad as that. 
She is no longer my wife. I married her it is 
true, but the law has given me back my 
liberty. Iam a free man, for we are divorced. 
Come, let us sit down on this bench, and I will 
tell you the whole history— not a very edifying 
one, I admit,” he said, with grim bitterness, 
“but it will at least tell you that if I have 
sinned I have also been sinned against.” 

Without a word she let him lead her to the 
rustic bench, and there they both eat down, 
heedless of the wet grass under their feet, or 
the damp boughs above their heads. 

Mabel never lifted her eyes, she seemed 
dazed, stupefied—almost unconscious, but as 
a matter of fact her senses were in their 
keenest state of tension, and not a word that 
fell from her lover’s lips escaped her. 
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“I know not how this woman found you,” 
he began, “ peither do { mach care. “I myself 
have only seen her Once in éévén years, 80 you 
will see that our married life was a short one. 
I need not enter into details of how I met her, 
but I was jast twenty-one'aé the time, foolish 
and sentimental, and she was @ very beautifal 
woman, six years older. It is safficient to say 
that she entirely deceived me ag to her real 
character, aud it was only after our marriage 
that I discovered how thoronghly base and 
wicked she was. She had not a vestige of 
affection for me, never had; and heF sdle 
motive in marrying me was because she knew 
my uncle was rich, and sapposed I should be’ 
his heir. ae eae 

“Our marriage was, however,-kept very 
quiet for fear of his anger, and it ‘was not 
until six months after that [ informed him of 
it. His reply was characteristic. As T-had 
married without his content*I coald not 
expect him to do anything “for mé—in point 
of fact, he washed his hands of me altogether, 
and even refased to continue the allowance 
he had formerly madé mé, « Well, I told my 
wife this, and she wad faorious. Then the 
truth cxme out—she had married me simply 
because she had fancied me rich, and now ‘she 
knéw that I could no longer give her Tuxuries 
—for she had already helped'me to spend my 
fortune and run me very considerably into 
debt—she left me to go to a lover who was 
better off. 

‘* By this time my Fooi’s Paradise had faded 
away like a mirage in the desert, and-T recog- 
nized my idiotcy—my fancy for her had 
given place to actual hatred, and my ‘feelin; 
when she left me was one of pincers relict 
Only Rulph -Manvering,; of sll my friends, 
knew of my marriage, and-he at onée advised 
me to apply for a divorce. I did so; and 
obtained it without any difficulty, for she did 
not attempt to defend the snit; and as it was 
too thoroughly uaninterésting in its details to 
commend itself to reporter# it never found its 
way intd the newspapers, and thus it fell out 
that only Ralph and my uncle were aware of it. 
The latter, I need nos say, was very much 
delighted when he -heard I was free, and 
advised me very strongly to marry some nice 
girl and settle down. 

“I refused. The fact was, my experience 
of this one.woman had been so miserable that 
I classed them all in the same category—I 
fancied there was not one worthy of a man’s 


love ; and so, in a spirit of utter reckleasness, I | 
planged into all sorts of dissipation. I played | 


cards, drank, betted, and cared not how many 
debts I contracted, or what people said of me. 
One thing,” he interpolated with a short 
laugh, ‘‘ they certainly said nothing in my 
favour, and as certainly laid to my charge a 
good many things I knew not. -Black I may 
have been, but I was never so black as I was 
painted. Well, time went on; an old aunt 
of my mother’s left me her fortune, and then 
my divorced wife came back to me—came 
back with tears of repentance, fell at my feet, 
embraced my knees, implored my forgiveness, 
told me she loved me yet! 

** Needless to say that I received -her pro- 
testations with scorn, and when she went 
away it was with a threat of vengeance—a 


threat at which I laughed then, little thinking | 


she would ever have the chance of folfilling it, 
I have told you before in what reckless 
pleasures I spent that second fortune—all 
indeed except my annuity, which I could 
not spend, and now I Gome to the date 
of my visit to Deepdale. -Mabel,’ his 
voice grew deep with intensity of feeling, 
“that visit and my acquaintance with you 
marked a new epoch in my life. ‘For the 
first time I became aware how pure, and 
sweet, and true a woman may be. You were 
to me a revelation of womanhood in its highest 
and noblest form, and I felt that my love for 
yo. was capable of effecting an entire change 
in ny life. 

‘** Ralph Mannering once took me to task for 
the a\ tentions [I paid you, and spoke in such 
& man. er as to make me conscious of my un- 


worthiness to approach you; and acting under 
his advice, I determined to leave Deepdale, 
and never re you more ;-for‘ his words con- 
vinoed me that-it would not-be fair to youto 
try and make you-love me, ‘Then came the 
revelation that you did loye me, and with it 
the knowledge that-by that-love my own un- 
worthiness was redeemed. 

‘© After that -T could not give you.up; it ré- 
quired an éffort stronger than it. was in my 
power to make; and,-besides, I vowed. to de- 
vote the whole of my fatare-life to the task of 
rendering myself more worthy of yon, and I 
knew—T felt —thatI could make you-happy. I 
dared not tell you of that early marriage.of 
mine, for-I- felt instinctively that it would be 
a barrier between us. I suppose I was wrong 
—I knowl was wrong; bat surely, Mabel, you 
will forgive me? -Dearest! you will not let 

16 past come between us?’’ 

She. had listened in complete silence. to-his 
story, never even-lifting her eyes until.its con- 
clusion. -Her-hand sti!l layin his,.bat it. was 
cold and-heavy, as if it bad .belonged to a 
corpse; and as he pat his-last on he 
felt a shiver ran through -her . . She 
tried to speak,-bat.her lips were parched and 
dry, and no words came through. 

‘\If°youdike, we will jive abroad after we 
are married,” said eagerly. ‘And you 
need never be afraid of secsing. that terrible 
woman again. -I wiil——” 7 

‘* After we are married !.”’ ehe echoed, with a 
strange, dreary amile, ‘‘Oh,. Max! don’t you 
see that this aliérs everything? and that we 
never can be married? ‘Neveér,never!’’ 

‘“Mabel! you are not in earnest.? «Why 
should we not be married? ~What_is to -pre- 
vent it?” 

‘‘ The fact that you-haye a wife already!” 

‘‘ 16 ia not irue—she is not my wife!’ he 
cried, violently. ‘‘She is no more .to .me 
than the veriest stranger I may meet in-the 
streets. She shall not come between us—I 
tell you she shall not /”” 

As he spoke-he.seized the young girl in -his 
arms, and strained her to him.with a vehe- 
ment passion-that almostfrightened her. -It 
was as if, he challenged Fate itself .to_sepa- 
rate them. 

With some difficulty she draw herself away, 
but.the effort was visible in her blanched lips 
and trembiing hands. 

“Qh, Mabel, darling! don’t desert me !’'she 
cried, in overwhelmirg terror. ‘‘ What shall 
I have to live for if you send me away?” 

‘*‘ Honour |’ she whispered. +‘ that is 
better than love, Max!‘’ She put her.two 
hands on his shoulders, and looked steadily 
into his miserable eyes. ‘‘ That woman,” she 
shivered as she spoke the two words, ‘‘ quoted 


| sentence to me—‘Those whom God has 


joined together, les no man put asander!’ It 
was @ trae one, and not all the Law Courts in 
the world should set asidethe vows spoken at 
the altar of God!” 

“But think what she. was!" he urged. .“‘I 
dare not tell you half her vileness. -Surely 
nA own conduct has broken the-bond between 
us 

* Yes, in a sense if may~have done-so ; but 
none éhe less is she .your wife—the woman 
whom you took for better or .worse, until 
death should part-you. Don’t you see, dear,” 
she spoke with infinite gentleness, “that if I 
married you now I should be doing both you 
and myself and her a great. wrong—I shoald 
be outraging my own i of what is right ?’’ 

‘You would condemn me-to a living death, 
for the sake of your pomaies. I see that,” he 
said, very bitterly. ‘tI tell you my .one 
chance of salvation lies. in you, and if -you 
throw me over I care not what becomes of me. 
I shall go headlong to the devil ! ” 

‘No, you will live a nobler life tham* one of 
mere sensual self-indulgence,” she said, firmly. 
‘Tf you love me as you say you:do, then for 
my sake you will overcome the evil prompt- 
ings of your baser nature. You will -pass 
through the ‘ cleansing fires’ of tribulation, to 





emerge & stronger and better man !”’ ' 
He shook his head. At the present moment 





he could think ef but one thiag—that withon: 
her the future would be a mere blank, for jn 
her all-his hopes,-his joys, his ambitions hag 
becomé centred. 
‘You cannot love me,” he said, roughly, 
“Hf you did, you would not send me from 
ou. 


And then her self-control nearly gave way, 
and alittle cry of utrer anguish fell from her 
weet do i 





love you |.” she cried, vehemently— 
aes pon +I seems to me that I love you 
ter than my own soul; bat-for your eake as 
well as. my own-I cannot marry you. If I 
did I should lose my self-respect and yours as 
well. Don't make my task-harder for me than 
it-is already, Max; go away, and-let me try to 
reconcile myeelf.to thefutare, and get over 
thia as best I.can."’ 

- You. .mean me.to say good-bye tv you— 
good-bye for ever:?.’’ he said in a:bursh voice, 
totally unlike-his usual tones. ' 

+ Yes ; what else is possible?."’ 

“Ebhere was afew minutes’ silence. Mabel 
remained with~her «hands clasped -before ber, 
and her eyes fixed.on-the ground. Max, on 
the contrary, looked around him, and was 
dimly conscions.of the autumnal desolation of 
the scene on which-he-looked. The grey skies, 
the dripping trees, the yellow leaves, and 
sodden lawns—all. spoke of the dead summer, 
and-his own -dead-hopes. 

‘And we might -have~been so-happy !”’ -he 
groaned, with unconcealed misery. 

~Mabel pot -her hand-to-bher throat—a not 
iene gesture- of -hers when she was 


ated. 

‘We may be.bappy yet—there is a happi- 
ness in a sense of duty achieved,’’ she said, 
with a brave striving after composure ; but 
even to -herself the’ sentence sounded -trite 
and dry, and-he received it.with s geatare of 
scorn. 

“ Daty isa poor substitute’for love!” he 
said. Then he added, in a different tone,— 
Will nothing make you reconsider your deci- 
sion, Mabel?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“*You condemn .me ¢o a life of utter 


: -” 


m 
“ No,”—softly “bus -Ltry to.make you do 
+ t ” 


‘You .are crael—heartless. ~You have 00 

ity 1’ 
Pi‘Bhe did notreply, save by.adeep sigh. It 
was hard to be thus accused.when.every fibre 
of her being, every pulse of her heart beat for 
the man before her, urging her-to throw every 
consideration to the. winds, and live only fot 
him and.love. 

Bat if she had yielded she would have been 
untrue.to herself, and this she knew. 

“ Well,”-Mux said.at last, in the same dall, 
mechanical tones, “if you .are obdurate, I 
suppose there is nothing for me-to do bat go. 
Good-bye.” 

-He held out his hand,-butshe, witha sudden, 
unexpected. movement, threw herself on bis 
baeash, lena arms. ae his neck, and 
Fier Good-bye, my-own love. Be.trae to mé 
still!” she said, and. then .ahe tore here 
away-and ran. indoors, leaving -bim omatins 
there, looking after her until .che had dis- 
a red within rg doom ioais* he 

* Perhaps she is.righ don’ ‘'< 
muttered, eee , £8 with slow, stumbling 
steps he made ‘Bis way ont of the garde 
Anyhow, she is the one woman in the wor 
forme !”” 


HAPTER VY. 


oWauen thet» -Miases: Brooke xeiarned from 
their drive they .were informed that Miss 
Mabel was not v 2ry-well,and was lying — 
She hada heada he, and.asked not to be i 
tarbed, adding that sheconld not eat any lun 
cheon, so it.woulvl be useless sending any up 
to. 


her. . 
“Has Mr. Var ighan arrived?” asked Miss 
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Eophemis, of the trim servant who gave the 
age. 
a Yeo, ma’am. He have been and gone.” 

“Gone!” 

w Yoo, ma’am. He had a talk with Miss 
Mabel in the garden for about an honr, and 
then she came in. and he walked straight out 
of the house and up the road towards the 
station, without co much as speakipg a word 
to anybody, or leaving & message or anything 

the sort.” 
i two old Jadies looked rather disconcerted, 
and when they were alone the younger nodded 
sagely, observing — 

“T am afraid there is something the matter 
between those two. Perhaps the engagement 
is broken off even! ” " 

Mabel did not come down at all that day, 
and only Heaven and her own heart knew how 
terrible a battle she fought, and how many 
times she was nearly conquered. ~~ 

The next morning she quietly announged 
that she was no Jonger engaged to Max, and 
after breakfast told'in a few words the reason 
of their parting. So much she thought was 
due to her aunts ; bat she exacted$from them 
& promise—very readily given—to keep it a 
secret from the rest of the world. : 

After she had gove out the two old ladies 
held an eager confab together, and the result 
of their opinion was communicated to Mabel 
that same evening. 

“We have heén thinking, my dear,” said 
Miss Euphemia, who was,as usual, spoked- 
woman, ‘* we have been thinking that as your 
life has been hitherto so quiet and monoton- 
ous we had perhaps better let yon have & chan 
ofscene, and a chance of seeing theworld. Did 
you not say that the Mannerings had asked 
you to go abroad with them this winter ?”’ 

Yes,’ Mabel returned, listlessly, “but I 
refused,” 

“There is no reason why you should not 
withdraw your refusal. Your aunt Jndith 
and I are too old to care for travelling about, 
but you are young, and it will do you good. 
It is the desire of both of us that you should 
accept Mrs. Mannering’s invitation, and ac- 
company her on her tour—that is, of course, 
subject.to your liking to do so.” 

Mabel considered for a few.moments, and 
finally came to the conclusion that it would 
be really the beat thing she could do. 

She had looked forward to the winter with 
dread unspeakable. To the long, dreary days, 
when she would have nothing to do but think 
of the happiness she had missed, and wonder 
how she would live ont the rest of her life in 
the house where she and her Jover had spent 
80 many happy hours, and where, at times, 
she was reminded of him. Worse than this 
would be the nights when sleep refused to 
Visit her pillow, and the memory of her lost 
love would haunt her like a living presence. 

In travelling she would at least have change 
and variety, and the companionship of lively 
People—people, too, before whom it would be’ 
of necessity that she should hide her grief. 

80 it was decided, and a fortnight later she 
Went up to town, and joined the Mannerings 
at the Charing Cress Hotel, where they were 
Being for a day or two before starting for 

eels, 
nates greeted her with affectionate warmth, 
pd ao slightly at her changed appear- 





“How white you look!” she exclaimed, as 
they met. ‘Have yon beer! ill?” wl cept 
ose no been yery well,” Mabel 
ni me y. “I daresay I shall be all 

shen Althea, who looked flushed and 
brilliant, told her sy as she galled it, 
Which was, that she was pngaged to Captain 


veril, 

“And, ob Mabel !”” she,exclaimed, enthusi- 
astically, “I am go nate! tor a a ‘nine, 
and so deeply in Jove with met” “r- 

Mabel cepgratplated her heartily, but not 
Without a slight epagm, which seemed qhite' 
natural, as she contrasted her’ friend's happy 


Bat selfishness was a faulé of which no one 
conld sccuse Mabel, and after the first sharp 
twinge sbe was able to give Althes, her follest 
sympathy, and the latter confided to her all 
that had happened since they met. 

‘* T have buat one trouble,” she concluded, 
sighing, as she twisted the hoop of pearls that 
-bore witness to her betrothal round her finger. 
“Arthar is frightfully jealous, and seems to fear 
I shall flirt with other men while he is away. 
Of conrée,” added Althea, in’a deeply -injured 
tone, “it is very, abominable, becanse T never 
flirt. It is true I sometimes talk and laugh 
with Ralph's friends, but that is quite differ- 
ent to flirting.””” ~" ~*~" 

You must try and make Captain Averil 
distinguish the difference,” returned Mabel, 
smiling. owe 

A day or two later they crossed to Calais, 
and went straight on to Brussels, where 
they intended staying for a month or two. 

Motel enjoyed seeing the pretty little clean 
capital, arid she and Althea went abouta good 
deal, and’taw all thére was to be seen before 
going ‘On to Dresden ;' buat if she had had an 
idea that change and excitement would drive 
Max from her mind, she very soon found ont 
ber mistake, for at thie end of a month—at the 


him ‘wae ag keen és @ver, and she constantly 
found ‘her “thovghts straying towards him, 
even when she tried her utmost to contrdl 
them. 

And so the winter passed away ; and in 
April, whet the buds were bursting their green 
calyces, and the. white-thorn” blosrom’ had 
sprinkled the hedges with its starry blooms, 
the Mannerings came back to Enpland, and 
stayed a few days in London before going to 
Deepdale. 

On the evening of their arriyal Ralph came 
to dinner, and Mabel gould not gyoid being 
conscious that his eyea were very often fixed 
on hers in a sort of vague curiosity, as if his 
—o her had deepened since they met 

st. 

She was looking very pale and fragile, he 
thought, like ‘a snow-flower, that would melt 
away with a pene. It seemed difficult to 
beliéve there existed sach ® firm will, such 
intense resolve and domination of self as she 
had exhibited in her relations with Max—her 
delicate physique hardly seemed capable of it. 

After dinner be joined her where she was 

sitting, occupying herself with some feminine 
needlework, while Althea and Captain Averil 
made up for long arrears of conversation in 
the window recess, and. Mr.and Mrs. Manrer- 
ing composed themselves for the quiet nap, 
withont which they would hardly haye thought 
life worth living ! 
“ Miss Brooke, I saw a friend of yours 
yesterday,” he said; and he could see from 
her sudden start and the sonscioninets in her 
face that she guessed to whom. he alluded. 

“You mean Max Vaughan?” she went on 
with her work, but her fingers trembled. 

“Yes; and I have good news to tell yon of 
him. He is now a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and is working like a 
slave at his profession. His whole mode of 
life—indeed, his mode of thought as well— 
has entirely changed. I never saw such an 
alteration in a man in my life!” 
~ “Thank Heaven!” Mabel murmured, be- 
low her breath, and a glad radiance oyer- 
spread her face. 
«He ig a splendid fellow!” Ralph adaed, 
with more enthusiasm than he usually dis- 
played. ‘I had.no idea. he bad it in him; 


| but his energy as Enpenee, and he 


seems quite devoted to his profession, an 
could, if he liked, obtain .its highest honours. 
But’I don't think he is ambitious; he ceems 
quite content to help other people, without 
thinkihg of himself, and. goes Poking ont 
in all ‘the slums and alleys, doctoring poor 
wretches from whom tMere is not the least 
ee Eel, enn ghey s ot recur 

alph added, glancing at her from gut of phe 
pia id Stes nis Wormer fiends were 





Prospects with her own blighted love. 


en eyes, or : 
very muh astonished when they found he 


end of six months, indeed— her remembrance of . 


actually meant hard work, and ai ficct utterly 
declined to believe in it. However, he has 
proved them wrong.” 

Mabel was listening with clasped hands 
and «ager eyes.» Her work lay unheeded on 
her lap. 

‘Tam so glad to hear this—so very glad,” 
she said, softly; and, indeed, the news was 
é beyond her wildest hopes, for not the 
least paré of her trouble bad heen the fear 
that after’ all’ Max might break down; Abt 
her love, so far off a8 it was, would not be 
sufficiently strong to uphold |i:m. 

‘*: He has been the victim of iil Juck,’’ Hel h 
added, in a still lower voice ; ‘‘and his Sake 
are due more to circumstances than.to any- 
thirtg else, for his disposition is goed, and 
he is generous to a fanlt. I jaye known 
him a!l my life, so [ am ipa. position to 
spessk with a degree of certainty onthe anb- 
ject. You see he was brought up and spoiled 
by his uncle, and when he was. twenty,qne 
inheri'ed a large fortune, of which he bad pn- 
disputed gontrol. Then he met ——” Ralph 
came to a gadden pause, for a deep orimpon 
flush had spread itself all oyer Mabel’s, face, 
and be thought perhoye he had said enough, 
at any rate for the present. 

A few minutes afterwards Mabel qnietly 
B8tole out and into her own rcom. She wanted 
to.be alone—to think over what Ralph bad 
told her, and give vent to eome of the tumultu- 
ous joy that the news had given birth to. 

"Attar all, Max had been true, to her—trne 
to himself. He had not sunk under the 
burden of his trouble, but had battled with 
it—and conquered ! 

Well, whatever happened now, she felt. she 
could bear it—even the prospect.of the long, 
loveless days that stretched before her in snch 
a dreary blank, and from whose contempjation 
she had so often tarned with sick despair. 

She was ro from her reverie .by the 
entzance of Althea, who shared her room, and 
who. now rushed up to her, pale and tearfal. 

“Oh, Mabel, Mabel! What shall I do— 
what shall I'do?’’ she sobbed, incoherently, 
flinging herself on her friend’s shoulder. 
“ Arthur has gone away, and I—I—have— 
Tongans Aitnaa |” Atttel poidixpine * 

“ Nonsenge, Althea!” Mubel said, trying to 
soothe her ; but Althea had made np her 
to cry; and cry she did until ahe was, abso- 
lutely exhausted. 

“He js a cruel, heartless wretch!” she ex- 
claimed, with, vicious energy, when ber sobs 
had in some degree snpatiied ; “and I hate 
him! I tell you, I do, Mabel, I hate him, 
—like——” 

‘Bhe could not find a parallel. strong enough, 
so the sentence remained upfinished. — 

“Have you really quarrelled jth him—and 


on the vARy, Aight of your first meeting ? 


“Yes; but,” eagerly, “it is all bis fanlt, 
you will gee shor 1 SR Yon know ites 
pretty, little gold and enamel slipper I wear 
on my watch chain?” ' 

“Yes. You mean the one thst foreign 
officer, Baron Valletort, gave you?” 

Althea nodded, bat carefully refrained from 
meeting Mabel’s eyes. 

“Weill, Arthur gaw it, and asked me where 
I got it from, and I would not tell him a atory, 
so I said the Baron Vailetort gave it me, and 
it seems he knows the Baron; has met him, at 
balls and at dinners, and declares he is - 
awfol. wretch, who flirts with every yomant 

or. 


* I rane quite peliene it ut fad exvrened he 
‘ather y, for she herse expressed, 
ome Gpition to Althea as this—bat, she did 
ngt remind her of it,.at,the present moment. 
4 .accnsed me of haying flirted with 
im, whieh,” Althea added, with virtuogs in- 
pation, “I, of courge, denied. Apthur 
red I t haye done ,s0, oF the Baron 
ope ever have given me the bijou, snd, then. 
got angry, and said if he would not.take my 
word in one thing he wonld not in paother 
and perbaps we had better break off onr.en- 
agement, as we did not seem suited to each 
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**Oh, Althea, did you really say that?’ 

‘** Yes,’ doggediy; ‘‘and I meant it—oaly 
t didn’t think he would take me at my word. 
Bat he did, for he got up. Ralph had gone, 
you know, and papa and mgmma were both 
aslesp. He got up, and said I was right. 
There could ba no chance of happiness for as 
unless we had confidence in each other; and 
so he agreed that it would be better we should 
both be free. With that I took the ring off, 
and put it in his hand, and turned away. Oh, 
dear!” brcaking off abruptly, ‘‘I wish I were 
dead !"’ 

**No, you don’t. The quarrel will be made 
up to-morrow morning.” 

‘Never!’ cried Althea, tragically, and she 
began to cry again. ‘ 

**Did Captain Averil acoept the ring?” 
asked Mabel, bringing her back to the point, 
and at the question Althea dried her tears. 

“ He did 
for he held it in his fingers and looked at it 
hesitatingly. Then he said, ‘Do you mean 
this, Althea?’ And I said I did—meant it 
quite seriously. ‘ Very well,’ he said, ‘remem- 
ber this is your own doing, but if you think 
better of it, les me know. It is you who must 
ask for a reconciliation, not I.’ And with 
that he went. Could anything be more abomi- 
nable than his conduct?” 

ro don’t know,” cautiously. ‘‘ Perhaps he 
thinks it is your conduct that deserves that 
epithet.” 

** Oh, he is egotistical enough for anything! 
But there, I don't care. He may keep his 
ring—or give it to someone else if he likes. 
It will not hurt me the smallest bit in the 
world!” 

And to prove her words Althea burst into 
@ storm of sobs, that Mabel, with some diffi- 
culty, succeeded in quieting. 

* Now, will you take my advice?’ said the 
younger girl, when her companion was calmer. 

“ It all depends on what it is.”’ 

“‘ Write to Captain Averil and say you were 
wrong, and you wish to be friends again.” 

“I will do nothing of the sort. He shall 
a Iam so hard up fora lover as all 

oe Don’t be silly, Althea! What is the use 
of yourself miserable for nothing ?”’ 

“I’m not miserable—at least, I shan’t be 
miserable by the morning.” 
sn Yes you will, because you are in love with 

m,” 

‘All the more reason why I should not 
make the first step. Besides, if he shows off 
like this before we are married, what will he 
do after, I should like to know?” 

Tt was useless to try and reason with her 
while she was in this mood, so Mabel wisely 
refrained from saying any more, trusting that 
by morning she would come to her sense?, 

But when morning came, it only found her 
resolution hardened. Nevertheless, she evi- 
dently had lurking hopes that Averil himself 
would relent, for she would not go out shop- 
ping all day, but sat at the window, dry-eyed 
and red.cheeked, pretending to occupy herself 
with some needlework, but really listening for 
the footstep that never came. 

And so the day passed on, and on the next 
afternoon it was arranged they should all go 
down to Deepdale together. 

Poor Althea looked forward to the journey 
with dread, for it seemed to her that if she 
once left London without seeing her recreant 
lover it meant a final farewell between them; 
and she really did care for him, in spite of 
the coquetry so deeply ingrained in her nature, 
which even her engagement had been powerless 
to subdue. 

However, her pride would not allow her to 
make any sign, and thus it happened that the 
return to the Manor, to which she had been 
looking forward with such eagerness, proved 
a melancholy sort of occasion after all, and 
not only to her,.but to Mabel as well, for the 
ele om but remember how happy she had 

when she left it last, soon after her be- 
trothal to Max. 

The hardship of duty does not consist so 


not seem as if he would ai first, 





much in the decision by which we select the 
thorny path, leaving the roses behind us—it 
consists in those dark days that come after, 
when even the scent of the rosea has vanished 
and the thorns prick us with every step we 
take—when the excitement has all gone, and 
only the consciousness of having chogen the 
‘better part” is left to cheer the monotony 
of the day’s labour. 

About a week after their return—Mabel was 
still at Deepdale — Ralph came down, and 
Althea had an unpleasant idea that he was 
quite aware of the reason why her finger was 
ringless. 

“Is there anything up between you and 
Averil?’’ he asked her, as they were sitting on 
the lawn in the spring sunshine. ‘ Because 
he has all of a sudden exchanged into a regi- 
ment ordered for active service, and I expect 
every day to hear of his embarking.” 

Poor Althea! She tried hard not to ‘“‘ make 
a scene,” as she herself expressed it; but she 
had to turn away her face so that Ralph 
should not see how white it had grown. 

Mabel, who was sitting next her, came to 
her aid. 

‘* When did you see Captain Averil last?” 

‘The night before last, He came into my 
rooms, and Max Vaughan happened to be 
there. Arthur seemed to be rejoicing at the 
prospect of getting out of England and seeing 
some fighting; and then, to my great astonish- 
ment, Vaughan declared he should like to go 
too, and said he should volunteer as a surgeon. 
Itold him he had much better remain at home; 
but he didn’t seem to see it, and the resulé is 
that he is to accompany the troops to the 
nee and they will probably set sail this 
wee ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wuen Mabel left Deepdale she took Althea 
with her, in the hope that the change of scene 
might do her good, and make her forget the 
young officer, who, according to her own idea, 
had deserted her in such a heartless manner. 

On the invitation being given her Althea 
accepted it histlessly, with the gracious remark 
that she really cared little where she went, 
ona the Lindens would do as well as anywhere 

se. 
As it proved, it did better than anywhere 
else—or, at all events, she seemed to think so, 
for she stayed there all the summer, and de- 
clared herself in leve with the quiet life that 
Mabel and her aunts led, and loath to leave it. 

‘‘ IT suppose I must have changed a good 
deal since last year,” she said, with a rather 
sad smile, one midsummer day, when both 
girls bad just come in from a walk, and were 
having a cup of tea in the drawing-room be- 
fore taking their things off. ‘I used to think 
that life would not be worth living without 
plenty of tennis, and gaiety, and lots of people ; 
but now I really don’t care a scrap about 
anything of the sort—and never shall again.” 

“Oh, yes, you will! ’’ Mabel responded, with 
a quiet smile. ‘My experience of life tells 
me you can’t lay down unalterable rules at 
one-and-twenty.” 

“ What about yourself then?” 


‘Oh, I am different to most girls—I feel | hi 


quite old, and staid, and dull,” she returned, 
with a slightly nervous laugh; and this was 
the truth, for allher girlishness had, indeed, 
departed, leaving in its place a sort of calm 
serenity which might have become a nun, so 
little had it to do with the nataral buoyancy 
of youth. 
a looked Hak her rg 

“Do you thi you ever marry, 
Mabel?” 

Before Mabel had time to reply the door 
was opened quickly, and Miss Eaphemia came 
fluttering into the room like a startled bird. 

‘*Oh, Mabel! such a sad thing—an accident 
—as luggage-train run,into a train!” 
she exclaimed, with incoherent excitement. 
and I met the 


‘* T have just come up the 
doctor his assistant both hurrying off. I 
wish I could do something to help; but-——” 


Mabel had started up immediately, ang jt 
was characteristic of her that even while her 
aunt was speaking she had tied her bonnet. 
strings, and picked up a chitclaine—a usefy) 
sort of thing, containing needle.case, scissors, 
knife, &c.— which was. lying ona table clogg 
at hand. 

In a few minutes she was at the scene of 
the accident, and doing her best to assist the 
sufferers! Oh! the irony of fate! Among 
them wounded to deat# was Max's divorce 
wife. Even in her bitter agony Mabel did 
everything possible for her—even had her 
carried with all tenderness to the Lindens, 
where she was placed in Mabel’s own bed—for 
there was not time to make up another; and 
then Mabel waited upon her with untiring 
devotion, of which, however, she was entirely 
oblivious, for though she opened her eyes now 
and again, and looked round her wonderingly, 
they were closed almost instantly without 
having rested on her nurse, 

Later on the doctor came and gave her an 
opiate, under whose influence she grew 
calmer, and presently fell into an uneasy 
slumber. 

“I think she must have been travelling 
alone, for no one has made inquiries after her, 
and she does nos seem to have had any 
luggage,” he said, drawing Mabel on one side, 
“T can’t quite make her out. She is well- 
dressed, but she does not seem to be exacily a 
lady for all that. I suppose she has said 
nothing by which you have been able to 
obtain a clue to her relations ?” 

Mabel shook her head—she did not think 
there was any necessity to tell Dr. Marston 
that she and his patient had met before, 
since the knowledge could not possibly be of 
any avail, 

“There can be no doubt that her injuries 
are dangerous, and may perhaps be fatal,” he 
continued, gravely. ‘Of course, one ought to 
communicate with her relations, but if we 
don’t know who they are, it is out of the 
question. Don’t you think you had better 
have a professional nurse in, Miss Brooke? 
Sitting up all night won’t be a good thing for 

ou ” 


But Mabel declined to accept the suggestion, 
saying that, if she were tired, Althea would 
help her; and, indeed, the latter was most 
anxious to take her place at the bedside, in 
order that her friend might take some rest. 

“No,” said Mabel, ‘I am going to watch 
to-night, and you shall replace me in the 
morning. I don’t mind sitting up the least 
bit in the world; and, you must remember, I 
am a good deal stronger than I look.” 

As a matter of fact, if she had gone to bed 
it is very doubtful whether she would have 
slept, for her nerves were all in a state of 
tension with excitement; and, besides, she 
would have regarded the abandonment of her 
3 as a sort of moral cowardice unworthy of 

er. 


- It was a relief when all the rest of the house- 
hold had retired, and she was sitting quietly 
by the bedside watching the sleeper, and won- 
dering where Max waa at that moment, and 
what his sensations would be if by some 
necromancy this scene could be shown to 


m. 
News of him had come nowand again through 
the mediumship of the newspapers, which 
always mentioned him in terms of the highest 
raise, commending his courage, his pra- 
ence, his devotion, all of which, they said, 
were unequalled; but, for all that, Mabel 
never took up the Times bat with a sinking 
heart, for she knew that his comrades were 
falling daily, and why should he be exempt 
from the lot that had overtaken them? _ 
These last few weeks had been terribly 
anxious both for her and Althea. Poor 
Althea! who had found out she cared a greal 
deal more for Averil than she had thought 
ible, and would have given ten years of 
r life to be able to undo the folly of that one 
ht when she had sent him from her! 
hese thoughts were slipping idly through 
Mabel’s mind as she kept her vigil by the light 
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of a shaded lamp, turned low so as not to fall 
on the eyes of the sleeper, who was moving 
restlessly about, as if even the narcotic had 
not been able to still the remembrance of 





PavTabel looked at her attentively, and, dim as 
the light was, it was yet safficient to show the 
lines and wrinkles in a face that, if its 
owner had but lived a different life, Time 
would scarcely yet have touched. It waseven 
more worn and haggard than it had been when 
the young girl had seen it last, for now it was 
destitute of those artificial accessions that had 
lent it a fictitious bloom, The rouge and 
powder had been both washed off, and the 
skin was absolutely ghastly in its faded 

allor ! f 
. At about three o’clock—the time when 
vitality is at its lowest ebb—the patient 
awoke, and there came a startled look of 
recognition into her eyes .as they fell on 
Mabel bending over her. 

Her pain was less acute, and this made her 

wers of observation keener. 

‘You are Mabel Brooke! ’*she exclaimed, 
quickly. ‘‘ What brings you here?” 

“You have been hurt, and I had you carried 
to this house, because it was near,” the girl 
responded, in low, even tones. 

“Yes. There was a railway accident. I 
remember!” she shuddered, ‘‘Am I hart 
very much ?” 

“We hope not,” evasively. 

“I don’t see why you should hope not,” 
the invalid said, with a return of her old 
sneering tone. ‘My death would not do you 
any harm!” 

“T¢ has not struck me to think whether it 
would do me harm or 1”? Mabel rejoined. 
“But I certainly ay very much that you will 
soon be better! Will you try and eat a little 
jelly—you have had nothing for so long?” 

The sick woman tried to raise on her 
elbow, but the effort was too much for her, 
and she sank back with a low groan. Her 
agony seemed awful, and Mabel sent for Dr. 
Marsden, but before he could arrive all neces- 
sity for his ce was gone. The suffer- 
ing, sinful soul had winged its flight to that 
high tribunal, where, we may reverentially 
hope, mercy tempered justice when its sen- 
tence was delivered ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was in October that Max Vaughan came 
back to England—a very thin, pale, and 
shadowy likeness of the Max who had gone 
out, and with his right arm carried in a sling. 

The first pre he went to see in London 
was Ralph ring, and it need hardly be 
said that, the welcome he received was a very 
cordial one. 

“You certainly look very seedy, old fellow !” 
said Ralph, sympathetically, after the first 
greetings were over, ‘‘ You want a dose of 
the country air, and some good port wine to 
set you 5g 

“Oh, I shall soon be all right now that I 
am once more in England!” the young man 
returned. ‘It seems to me as if the sight of 
your cheerful old phiz has done me good 
} y- I was down with the fever some 
time, and then a bullet through my arm pre- 
vented my doing any surgical work, so I 
thought I might as well come back. Now tell 
me how everybody is? How"— his voice 
‘was not quite steady as he asked the ques- 
tion—“ how is Mabel ?”” 

“ She is very well; but in some surprise 
—‘have you not heard from her?” 

‘No. Ihave heard from ne one for a long 
time. The mail-bags got lost, and we were 


‘Moving about so quickly ; besides, as a matter 


of fact, you were the only person who was 
likely to write to me, Are your family all 
right?” 

“Yes, except Althea, who despises tennis 
Parties, and won't go to balls. By the way, 
did you see much of Averil ?” 

Not very much. He has distinguished 


himself several times in action though; but 
he hasn’t seemed to me particularly cheerful 
ever since he left England. I fancied his 
depression had something to do with your 
sister.”’ 

‘‘They are a couple of young fools, and 
want some common sense knocked into their 
heads!” exclaimed Ralph, with energy. “I 
am going to Deepdale Manor to-morrow. 
Will you come with me?” 

Max hesitated. 

“I suppose I ought to go straight to my 
uncle’s.”’ 

‘You can go there from our house. Do 
come, there’s a good fellow! The governor, 
and the mater, and Althea will be so glad to 
see you; and as for me—well, I needn’t say 
anything about myself, need I?” 

Max allowed himself to be persuaded, for, in 
point of fact, he and Ralph were devoted to 
each other, though after the fashion of males, 
they took all possible pains to disguise their 
affection ! 

And so, the next afternoon, he found him. 
self driving up the avenue at Deepdale in a 
cab they had hired at the station, and very 
naturally his thoughts went back to the last 
time he had arrived there, and unconsciously 
he heaved a deep sigh. 

‘* What's the matter?’ asked Ralph, who 
had sent a telegram to his mother in the 
morning, — her of the fact that he 
should bring Max down there with him. 

“T was thinking of Mabel,” Vaughan re- 
turned, rather shamefacedly, 

His friend made no reply, and in another 
moment the house came in-view, with its-perch 
covered with scarlet creeper, and a group of 
people standing at the door waiting to welcome 
the visitors. 

‘““My dear boy, how ill you look!” cried 
Mrs. Mannering (who was famed for saying 
very tactless things), when she saw Max, but 
her greeting made = its awkwardness in 
the warmth with which it was given. She 
even insisted on kissing the bronzed, bearded 
man; while Althea, moved by the sight of his 
broken arm, and perhaps other ideas that it 
suggested, burst into a flood of tears, and beat 
& precipitate retreat, 

‘“‘ What the deuce——,” began Ralph, but he 
was stopped by his mother, who said hastily : 

‘Don’t take any notice, Ralph. Your sister 
is not quite well—her nerves are upset.” 

‘*She’s gone clean daft, it strikes me!” re- 
joined Ralph, with a certain amount of con- 
tempt, and then he looked round anxiously as 
if he expected to see someone else; and being 
disappointed, ced inquiringly at his 
mother, who nodded in a mysterious manner, 
and drawing him on one side whispered a few 
words in his ear. 

Max, meanwhile, was being fussed up by the 
Squire, who, on the strength of his having 
been with the troops and assisted at one or 
two actions, was inclined to regard him as a 
hero, rather to the young man’s discomfiture. 

‘* Old fellow !’’ said Ralph, returning to his 
side, ‘‘ will you go into the drawing-room and 
wait there till Icome back? I’m going to see 
what’s becéme of that ridiculous girl, Althea. 
Perhaps when I've given her a good talking to 
she may show some symptoms of coming to 
her senses.”’ ‘ 

‘* Don’t be hard on her, Ralph,’’ murmured 
Max, with that fellow-feeling for Althea which. 
is said to make us wondrous kind, and then 
he went into the drawing-room, rather wonder- 
ing why none of the rest of the family accom- 
panied him there. 

A flood of golden sunlight came into the 
room through one of the open casements, and 
for the moment almost blinded him with its 
brightness ; then he became aware of a motion- 
less figure standing in the embrasure of the 
window, and his heart gave a great throb. 

Could it be—yes, it was—Mabel ! 

She turned round slowly, a great joy in her 
fact, and a certain tremulous shyness in her 
manner that struck him as quite new. 








In remembrance of his oft-expressed prefer- 


soft, partly diaphanous stuff, gathered in at 
the waist by a quaint silver belt of Indian 
workmanship, that he had taken down to her 
on the occasion of his first visit to the Lindens 
—for she had returned none of his presents, 
except the ring of betrothal itself. 

Max stood for a moment unable to speak 
for very delight. Like this, he had so often 
pictured her in bis dreams—clad in white, 
and with those sweet, starry eyes turning to 
his, filled ¥§th unutterable love. 

As for her, whatever maidenly modesty 
might have kept her from seeking his caresses 
under ordinary conditions, was swept away 
now by the sight of his pallor, and the signs 
of recent illness that were so plainly visible in 
his appearance, and with a little plaintive 
cry she came up to him, and put both her 
arms round his neck. 

** My poor Max!” 

He drew her to bis bosom with a long- 
drawn sigh that was almost a sob. Fora 
moment he forgot everything save that she 
was in his arms, forgot the gulf that lay 
between them, and even his surprise at her 
own action. 

‘You have been ill?” she said, pitifully, 
drawing herself away, and leading him with 
almost motherly tenderness to the settee, 
where they both sat down. ‘ Tell me all that 
has happened since I saw you last? ” 

*¢T don’t feel as if I could tell you anything, 
save the delight I feel in seeing you once 
more,” he returned, his eyes never leaving 
her face, with its lovely flower-tints. 

— blushed prettily, and said, almost 

ily,— 
or We will take that for granted. When 
did you come to England?” 

‘« Yesterday !” 

“ And you were very rejoiced to get back ?’’ 

“TI don’s know,” with a weary sigh.’ ‘I 
sometimes used to think that I never would 
s0me back—that any place would be better 
for me than England ; only after the fever a 
terrible home sickness came upon me, and I 
suppose I was weak and unable to resist it.” 

‘* When did you get my letter?” she asked, 
very softly, and with averted head. 

**Yoar letter! Did you write to me?” 

“ Yes.” 

** I never received it then.” 

“ And Ralph has told you nothing?’’ asked 
Mabel, beginning to tremble a little. 

“No. hat ls there to tell? Ah!” he 
exclaimed, starting up, with a sudden idea. 
‘‘I think I can gaess it. I—oh! I dare not 
pnt it into words.” 

He got up, and began to pace the room with 
quick, uneven footsteps, pausing at last before 
her. 


‘“*Do you mean that you are going to be 
married? Tell me at once. I will try and 
bear it.” 

She saw the mistake he had fallen into, 
and if his face had not been so full of pain 
she would have smiled at it. She only bowed 
her head. 

‘* Well!’ Max said, making a desperate 
effort at self control, ‘‘I suppose I have no 
right to beeither sorry or surprised—in fact, 
I ought to be glad that you are going to be 
happy; but,” very bitterly, ‘‘it’s no use pre- 
tending what I don’t feel, and so I wont tell a 
lie. I am not glad—I am horribly jealous, 
and angry, and miserable. I wish I had died 
out there in the Soudan.” 

‘* Max!” 

‘I mean it. What is the use of living 
now? I managed to get along after being 
separated from you.a year ago, because there 
was still the chance of showing you what your 
love was capable of effecting in my moral 
being. I worked hard, I got rid of all my old 
habits that I knew were distasteful to you, 
for I was resolved your faith in me should be 
justified. But now——’’ He broke dgwn 
utterly, and threw himself on the settee, 
covering his face with his left hand. 

“ And now,” said Mabel. very gently, put- 
ting her own hands on his, “that you have 





ence, she had put on a white drees of some 





convinced me my trust was not betrayed, you 
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have surely reaped the reward in the fact 
that you have been true to yourself, as well as 
to me,”’ 

He did not reply for some minutes, then he 
let his hand fall. 

‘* I’m a selfish brute, Mabel; I know I'am, 
without you or anyone elsetelling me,” hesaid, 
with a certain amountofsélf-reproach. ‘I ought 
to be ashamed of myself—and solam. How 
could I expect yoa to sacrifice your future 
just because I happen to be in lo ith you? 
As for Ralph, he is staunch and true, and,” 
with a gulp, “‘one of the best fellows in the 
world |” 

“I .know it,” said Mabel. ‘' Nevertheless,” 
—mischievously— I am not going to be more 
to him than the friend I always have been.” 

‘You are not going to be married ?” 

Mabel’s eyes drooped, and a little tremulous 
smile curved her lips. 

 T.did not say I was not going to be married, 
—indeed, I hope Tam; but I am not going to 
be married.to Ralph Mannering |” 

‘*To whom, then?” 

"To you, Max—if you will have me!" 

And then, to Max's. extreme surprise -and 
satisfaction, she nestled close to him, and laid 
her pretty head confidingly on his shoulder. 

‘** Bat. Mabel—that other! 

Then she told him of-his divorced wife's 
death, and Max was not -hypocrite enough to 
feign pret, although he was unfeignedly 
shocked at the manner in which the poor 
woman had met with her fatal accident. 

Perhaps the point that struck him most was 
the fact that the accident should have taken 
place where it did, and that it should -have 
been Mabel who closed the dead woman's eyes, 

Anyhow, the barrier that divided them* was 
now broken down, and he was free to wed the 
girl he loved—the girl who had proved herself 
stronger even than her love—free to forget all 
the bitterness and misery of the past, know- 
ing full well that the happiness of the golden 
future would more than redeem it! 


. * * * * 


They were married the week before Christ- 
mas — very quietly indeed, the ‘cerenfony 
taking place in the parish church, and the 
only gaests being the Mannerings and Sir 
Richard Vaugban. 

Some time afterwards Captain Averil came 
back from the Soudan as Major Avéril, and a 
few days after his arrival he received a small 
box, inside which, wrapped up very carefally 
in cotton wool, was alittle gold and enamelled 
slipper, that he instantly recognised as the 
one which had cansed the quarfel between 
himself and his fiancée, 

Averil’s reply to this unwritten message was 
& prompt appearance at Deepdale Manor, 
where everyone was much surprised to see him 
—Althea most of all—and that eame evening 
10 Was announced to all whom it might con- 
cern that their éngagement was renewed, and 
that they intended marrying as soon as the 
trousseau could be prepared. 


[THE ‘END ] 








Ty evéry walk of life work is a ‘powerfal 
antidote for low spirits. The Shey have no 
time to be‘sad. The saying, “Labour is‘ 
prayer,” is never truer‘than when applied to 
the grief-stricken ; and to those whose ‘woes 
are more fancied than‘real, but none’the less 
productive of distomfort on that ‘accdunt, toil 
will afford a speedier and surer ‘relief ‘than 
any other remedy ever devised by'man. Try 
hard work then, bodily or méitai, or both, ag 
the best cure for a fit of the “ blues.” 

Dr. CHimpéns traly gays: “ Observation 
shows that a secular Sunday rests upon a 
wa@red Sunday. Gaarantee the day of rest by 
a Teligious sanction, and you secure it per- 
manently ; give up any such sanction, and 
you imperil the whole institution. There 
would istill be a Sunday, bat it would be 
neither a holy day nor & cuy of rest.” 


BACETLA. 


Mrzx toast. ‘ Here's to the pump!” 


Most business men believe in the law and 
the profits, : 

You can smell. some men's ‘‘ smiles,” even 
when you can’t see them. 

Tue plea of the financially embarrassed 
swain is “Love me little, love me.short.’’ 

‘‘ Say, John, is your sweetheart a factory 
girl?” “Yes, William—satisfactory.” 

‘Ox, for a thousand tongues !’’ sighed a 
‘tramp, as he finished a cold tongue: sandwich. 

Tuent is no'such word‘in the dictionary as 
cant; but there is an abundance “of it in 
society. 

A rettow who went to see a girl who wore 
diamonds, said that she-sparkled while he 
sparked. 

A supen was recently maimed, paradoxical 
as it-may appear, by the court plaster falling 
on him. 

Tuer pat-tacks in a carpet to keep it:down, 
but they put tax on tobacco to keep it up. 
Strange, isn’t it? 

Booxs ‘are’#0 Cheap now ‘that the “poorest 
people can btty and own them, and the richest 
can borrow and keep them. 

A MURDERER -says he ‘was convicted ‘in a 
trial by newspapers, He ‘evidently does not 
believe in._paper hanging. : 

Suz: ‘Why, Charlie, what a pile of letters! 
Billets doux, I suppose?"’ -He: “ Not at my 
time of life, dear... Billies overdue.” 

“Art is long, and time is fleeting,” .xe- 


‘marked the young portrait-painter,.as he 


introduced his watch to the pawabroker. 
Miss Gorpsy: ‘How doesany new gown 
strike you, papa?” “Papa (laconically): ‘For 
about'ten pounds, 'I suppose; my dear!” 
‘© Wrrness, @id you ever see‘the prisoner at 
the bar?” "Oh, “yes; that’s where I “got 


‘acquainted ‘with him!” 


“A rass” and “alas!” are not synonymous 
expressions, but the one frequently foltawethe 
Other naturally,and With touth appropriate- 


Warten. (to departing gaest): “Do you 
know, sir,'that you remind me forcibly of the 
Spaniarde at the capture of Grenada?” De- 
parting gueet: “How so?” Waiter: ‘You 
gave no quarter.” —American Paper. 

‘* T gensRatLy pick my-onmpany,” ¢aid Mrs. 
Yeast, haughtily.. ‘‘ Yes, iam aware of. it,”’ 
replied Mrs. Crimeonbeak, sarcastically; ‘but 
you wait until they have left. your-house, and 
then’ you-pick:them to pieces.”’ 

“ Waar a'splendid-psrrot that is of Brown's ! 
So intelligent,:you" know!" “Intelligent? 
Why, one would almost think him human. 
He repeats everything he hears.” 

He: Gétting married seems to ‘be very 
dangerous now. No fewer than seven brides 
have béen instantly killed on their wedding- 
@ay this year.” ‘She (ingenaously) : “Bat no 
trae woman will shirk ter duty, Tom, through 
a craven fear of death.” 

InstRucTOR (sternly): ‘‘ Mr. Freshly, this is 
the third time that you have handed in only 
three pages of written matter, while’the ‘rest 
of the class hand ‘in five.” Freshly, °91: 
“Yes, sir; but’’—struck with a bright idea— 
*« T tise ever so much thicker paper.” 

A particuian old gentleman, pulling some- 
thing out of his’ soup that should not have 
been: iacluded among the other ingredients, 
thas addressed his cook: ‘ Josephine, I-aém 
much obliged for your thoughtfulness, but 
next time kindly give it to me in a locket.” 


Bossy (to Mr. Fatboy): ‘*I heard 
oBBy (to young boy 


my sister Clara say . ly to ma 
about you, Mr. Fatboy.” Y. -Mr. Fatboy 
(anxiously): ‘* No, did syou,- ? What 
was it?” Bobby: ‘ She -said oe would be 
lovely to sit on the family Bible and press 





autumn leaves.” 


“(Papa ‘brought home'a ferocious dog this 
evening, George,”’ she said, nervously, “and 
although’he ‘said he would tie “him up I am 
afraid he might have forgotten it.” “Don’t 
worry, dear,’’ replied George, with tender 
reassurance. ‘‘ Remember I am'a book. agent, 
and there is only one dog.” 

“Sr,” said a gentleman in a crowd, “ do 
you know that you are pushing me unneces. 
sarily?” ‘Sir,” said the gentleman ad. 
dressing the party immediately behind him, 
‘do yon know that you are pushing the 
gentleman ahead of me unnecessarily?” 
Then he tarned to the first speaker and said, 
‘I’ve passed it down the line.” 

“ Cuartie,” she said, softly, ‘I often think 
what a noble thing itis to have a sphere and 
fillit as you onght.” ‘‘ Have you?” returned 
Charlie, after some study. ‘Yes. And I 
have often wondered what my particular 
work in life is.’” “ Indeed,’’ replied Charlie, 
after some hesitation. ‘‘ Charlie, tell -me, 
do you think I am. fitted fo make a home 

?” “I. dumno,’’ said. he, absenily, 
‘Can you cook?” 

‘Twvormation Wawnrep.—An 7 ag ex- 
presses the opinion +, ‘Ifyou are a 
married man your Fant omer you to 
support ‘her. df jyou. are. not, ‘she can't.” 
Seems asif that’was:sound law. ‘But suppose 
the wife of the man who is not married should 
elope with the husband, of ‘an.old..maid who 
wassingle from .choice--would he then be 
obliged to support her? Qn.-the contrary, 
wouldn't-he have-good.grounds for a divorce? 

A certarn old lady has the genuime genius 
of Mre. Partington, and may have been the 

rot tbat fanvous character, for all we 
know. Not long-ago vwshe-was «telling of the 
wild times invthe woods down there before the 
country *waseettled. ©‘ Wiby,’>eaid ‘she, ‘‘the 
used:to: be:waked ap in:the night by the 
tednthe'woods!’’ It 


though no'doabdt ‘therechavebesn such things 
as howling pamphlets. 
A ‘“wern known  citizen“entered ‘his ‘house 
‘with’ an“ exprevsion6f" the deepest disgust, 
yand said: “ Mary, I am sorpriced at 
your thildieimess.” “What ¢o youmesn ?” 
‘* Why haven't you got a lst Uf doli’s clothing 
strung along the clothes-line where everybody 
can see it?” ‘ Doll’sclothing? Why, there's 
nothing of the kind em Aheyline” ‘ Well, 
what do you call those toy trousers abont two 
4ches “long, ‘out™“there?” “Wray, that's the 
‘pair of trousers you boughtin Jane, which you 
said would never shrink.” “Well; Til have to 
‘ase “em for a cover for my opers-ylass.” 

A New Txvenrrox.—A University man has 
invented what he calls a calorimeter, an in- 
strament for testing the heat of the*head. So 
delicate is the.instrament that is will ‘‘ record 
the heat generated by she -agitation-of the 
wings of a bee.” The amount of heat thas 
generated is not given, bat it is the opinion 
of the small boy who has fooled with the bee, 
that-it is, at least, 900. degrees. less than the 
heat produced by. the terminus of the insect. 
If the University man doesn’t want his calori- 
meter wrecked beyond the hope of repair, he'd 
better not-test it on a hot-headed politician. 

To se Wert Smaxen. Barone Taxen.—A 
hygienic journal tells “How to Take Medi- 
eine.” Is-is about. time anew method of 
taking medicine was «introduced. Medicine 1s 
as hard to take as good advice. Castor oil, 
for instance; one dosetaken-in chiithood will 
linger on the taste as long as life lasts. Some 
of the concections ibed for a sick man is 
such a-terrible of all the-awfal 
staffs ever conceived. by the ingenuity of the 
disciples of Aeculapias, that the pasient cheer- 
tally welcomes death after the. fires taste. He 
‘hopes death may arrive before the hour named 
‘for taking the secand dose. Heace, «fetlow- 
- the <best-way.to’ take. medicine is to 
‘hire a well: mamto take it for yoasor bribe the 
nurse to take it; and throw it out of the win- 
-dow. Itwiil “go right to the spot,” all the 
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- SOCTETY. 


Tux Princeof Wales's tenants’ ball on Twelfth 
Night was & brilliant success. Their Royal 
Highnesees and the Princesses Lotise, Vic- 
toria, and Maud, and the guests staying at the 
house, were present. ‘The tenants of the prin- 
cipal estates in Norfolkwere invited, and the 
festivities were prolonged to a late hour, 

Taz New Year came in right merrily at 
Berlin, and the last week or two was a rare 
time of enjoyment. Ice and snow every- 
where, sleighs in all directions, for everybody 
has taken to sleighing, from the smallest boy, 
with his hand stedge, to the Emperor and the 


great people, who Seem to vie with each other | 


with their bright-colouréd cloths, ‘splendid 
horses, costly far wraps, and fur-capped and 
coated coachmién, “All the ponds are frozen, 
and covered with skaters, and ‘the béautiful 
piaces of ornamental water in the Thier Gar- 
ten are rendezvous of all ‘that is bright, bril- 
liant, and fashiontble, 


Some of the skating is ‘quite wonderful, 
ahd there are alWays Growds round toe pet 
formers, who evidently enjoy the admira- 
tion and attention. A great many of the 
women skate Beautifolly, &nd ‘are ‘becom- 
ingly and picturéequely got ap in bright 
colours and warm furs. Red, of a rich hue, 
is decidedly popular, and also dark blue, with 
gold trimmings. Some éarry large fur nitiffs, 
others dainty arrangements of cloth, and 
velvet, and far, and generally made to match 
the hat or the costume. ‘ Military and 
bands perform by the ice, which adds to the 
charm of the scene. 


Tue aspect of the Egyptian Hall, when the 
Lord Mayor and Lridy Mayoress gave ‘the 
annual Javenile Fancy Ball; was all the mofe 
brilliant by contrast with the fog ‘and dreari- 
ness without. It did not ‘seem, however, at 
all to have diminished ‘the ‘number of ‘guests, 
Over a thonsand ‘being “présent. The pro- 
— differs bus little from year to year. 

y haif past six the yo le began ‘to 
atrive, and the host ‘ahd ‘Noarees were present 
to receive the company in the saloon, sur- 
rounded by the Mace and Sword: Bearer 
the other citie @igtiftaties, 


Perhaps the prettiest scene of all was when 
a juvenile procession, ‘the Sxact “counterpart 
of that which but’ shortly befote had taken 
up its position, was presented to the enter- 
tainers; the only “difference ‘béing ‘that, 
whereas the veritable Lord Mayor wore a 
velvet Court suit and jewelled badge, his pro- 
totype, Master Davis,appeared in the ‘fall- 
flowered robe and ‘cocked ‘hat. The little 
Lady Mayoress, the daughter of the City 
Marshal, ‘wore a pinky heliotro dress, 
trimmed with white lace #nd mary dtumonae: 
and the Lady Mavyoress in propria persona & 
rich heliotrope poult de soie, with black Jace 
and ostrich feathers. The City “Marshal's 
son pérsonated “his ‘father, “in ‘fed, ° gold- 
zened uniform; Masters Horace and 
Herbert Higgs were the juvenile Sheriffa; 
Master Dent the Mace Bearer, carrying a real 
mace appertaining to 8t. Bride’s Parish, while 
emer Clitheroe Smith was the Train 
earer, 


When the time came for the children to 
walk in procession ronnd “the hall, they 


naturally attracted much attention. There | prepared 

’s | hol to a paste, 
and finally rab with foft blotting papet To 
3 | prevent their rusting, preserve them by a coat 
in the time of .Cnancer, They wore white | of 
of th ‘ shoon, and shi hats | _Prmsr-nate Coven Drors.—Tinctite of squills 
t the period ; they carried in their handsthe | m1 
Pilgrim's staff atid Gockle’shéll. "Mise Urenla | 
Soulsby, the daughter of the Lord Mayor's | 

jan dress 


were many Original dresses; Mr.'A:A' Beckett's 
three sons were dredsed as pilgrims on the road 
to the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury, 


palmer robes. ‘dangled 


Secretary, in a Grecian like that of 


Galutea, made of soft cream silk, with a 
sa most gradefal 


bordering of gold braid, * 
‘Personation. Sir Charles Warren's only son 
Wore a very perfect Syce costume, ; 





STATISTICS. 
—- 

Breas AND Deatas.—The births registered 
'in 1886 numbered 903,866, and were in the 
| proportion of 82-4 to 1000 persons Living. 

This is the lowest rate recorded since 1848, 
‘when the rate was also 324. The male births 
| numbered 460,470, and the female births num- 
| bered 443 396, the former being to the Jatter 
| in the ‘proportion of 1:039'to 1,000; *he mean 
‘ proportion in the preceding ten years having 
‘been 1 038to 1000. The infants registered as 


bods born out of wedlock numbered 42838, and | 
| were in the proportion‘of 1°5 to 1.000 persons | 


| living, a lower rate than in any previous year. 
The proportion of births registered as illegiti- 
mate to total births was 47 te 1000, the mean 
' proportion for the ten preceding years having 
; been 48 per 1 000. In the ‘registration counties 
' the proportion varied from 32 in the extra- 
| metropolitan’ portiomof Middlecex, 34in Essex, 

and 38 ‘in London, ‘to 72 ‘in ‘Norfolk, 75 in 
North Wales, 79_in Cumberland, 80 ‘in Hefe- 
fordshire, and 82 in Shropshire. These differ- 
eriées between counties 
much constancy, The 
1886 numbered 537 276, and were in the pro- 
rate in 1885 had been 19:0, and in 1881 had 
been 18°9, but with these two exceptions therate 
in 1886 was the lowest yet reco: . In each 
of the six years, 1881-6, the death rate was be- 
low 200 per 1,000, having béen Abdve 20°0 in 
every other year since civil registration began. 
The rate ranged ‘from 147 °in Westmorland, 
16 1 in the extra-matropolitan part of Surrey, 
and 16:0 in Sussex, to 21:0: in South Wales, 
21°9 in Lancashire, 22-1 in Cornwall, and 23:1 
in Monmouthshire. Among ‘the ‘deaths were 


| 71 of reputed centenarians, 27 of whom were 


males and 44 females. In 1885 and 1884 the 
numbers ‘had been 63 ‘and 58 ‘respectively. 
The deaths ascribed to “zymotic or specific 
febrile diseases numbered 73 747, being in the 
proportion of 2 648°to'a million’ persons living, 
@ proportion whith, ‘though ‘not astually the 
lowest as yet récorded, was far below the 
average of the decenhium 1871-80. 





GEMS. 


— 


Wuen worthy wién quarrel, only one of 
them may be faulty at the first; but if strife 
continue long, commonly both become guilty. 


‘We cannot suppose that a ‘period of time 
will ever arrive when the world, or any con- 
siderable portion of it, shall have come up 
abrédst with great minds, ‘so as’ to compre- 
hend them fally. 

Meruop in everything is incalculably valua- 
ble. It promotes . It saves a latge 
éxpenditure of time. It avoids ‘numberléss 
inconveniences. It is of great moment in 
relation to mind and character. 





“HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


To take rust from ‘finely polished ‘steel, ‘such 
as drawing instruments, eto., without scratch- 





boiling a little longer. 


ing them, mix tén parts of tin putty, eight’ of 
buck’s horn, and twenty-five of alco- 
Cleanse 'the artitle with this, 


of colourless tacquer. 


two ounces, camphorated tinctare of opiam 
and 'tinoture of “tolu, of each a quarter ounce, 
Wine of ipetac, half duce, oil of wintergre 

four drops, sagsasfras three drops, and of ani- 
seed oil, two" . The above mixture is to 
be ptit into” tof eatidy which ts faut 


y to take from the fire, and continue’ the 


themselves with | 
@aths registered in | 


| portion of 19-3 to 1000 persons living. The 


= A 


MISCELLANEODS. 


A nian sense of honour, a determination 
‘never to take a mean advantage of another— 
/ an adherence to truth—delicacy and politeness 

toward those with whom you may have deal- 
ings—are the essential and distinguishing 
characteristics of a gentleman. 
| How easy it is for one to say a thing from 

which he can never fully recover himse/f as long 
'as he lives. He may be sorry, and ask and re- 
ceive the pardon of men, but in their estima- 
tion he is never afterward the game man as he: 
was before, ‘Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence,” and tongue, too. 

Tue best things are nearest: breath in your 
nostrils, light in your eyes, flowers at your 
feet, duties at your hand, the path of God just 
befote you. Thendo not grasp at ‘the stars, 
but do life’s plain, common work as it cones, 
certain that daily duties and daily bread are 
the swéet things of life. 

Tue Dret or Strona Men. — The Romar 
soldiers, who built such wonderfal roads, ‘and 
carried a weight of armour and luggage that 
would crush the average farm hand, lived on 
coarse brown bread wand sour wine. They 
were temperate in diet, and regular‘and con- 
stant in-exerciee. The Spanish mt works 
every day, dnd dances ‘half the night, yet eats 
only his black bread, onion and watermélon. 
The Smyrna porter eats only a little fruit and 
some olives, yet he walks cff with a Idad of 
a hundred pounds. The coolie, fed-on rice, is 
more active and can endure more. than- the 
negro fed on fat meat. The heavy’ work of 
the world ‘is not done by ‘men who eat the 
greatest quantity. Moderation in diet séems 
to be the pre-requisite of ‘enduraticé. - 

Canoe and consistency are by no means 
incompatible. The principle of life inclades 
that of growth, and all.growth ia indicated by 
change. Theentire history of the-plant, from 
the tiny seed swelling in the ‘soilto the full 
luxuriance of blossom ‘or fruit, ‘is one of 
change in growth, and is‘thus, and only thus, 
a consistent whole. The life of the human 
body, from’ frail’ infancy ‘to sturdy manhood, 
is one continuous series of changes, ‘each of 
whichis needful to its perfection. If this be 
80 in‘all life, why should an exception be made 
in the life of the mind and the heart? Cer. 
tainly, if this may not change, the very centre 
ofall lifeitself must be suspended. I¢ will, 
howéver, ‘be cénceded ‘that the changes of 
thetital growth from early life’to maturity are 
rightful and neédfal. 

Anctic Coup.—A person who has never 
been in ‘the polar regions ‘can. probably have 
no ‘idea of what‘cold really is; ‘but by reading 
the terrible experience of “arctic travellers in 
that icy region, some notion can be formed of 
the extreme cold that prevails there. When 
we ‘have the ‘temparature below freezing- 
point out of doors, we'think it bitterly cold, 
| and, if our houses Were not ‘As Warm’As, “ty, 
| sixty degrees above zero, we should begin to 
| talk of freezing. Think, then;ofliving where 
'the thermometer goes down to thirty-five 
' degrees below zero in the house, in spite of 
the stove. Ofcourse ‘in sach a case the far 
garments are piled On until a manlooks like 
@ great bundle of skins. Dr, Moss of the 
English polar expedition of 1875-and 1876, 
among other odd things, tells of the effect of 
cold ona wax candle which he burned. The 
temperature “Was thirty five degrees Wclow 
zero,, and the doctor must ‘have been “con. 
siderably discomraged when, upon TIooking at 
‘his Gandle,he discovered that the flame had 
‘all it Gould Go té ‘keep witm. “Tt” Was ‘ko cold 





the candle, but was forced'to’eat its way down 
the‘candle, leaving a sort of skeleton of ‘the 
‘candle ‘standing. ‘There was heat enough, 
however,’to” tisit O@@ly shaped holes’ in’ the 
thin walls of ‘wax, and the tesult was a béau- 
*tifal lave: like ‘cylinder of white, with a tongue 





‘of Yellow flame burning invite of it, andsend- 
ing out into the darkness many streaks of Tight. 


t 


that the flame could not melt all the Wax of - 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





B. B.—A splendid specimen of penmanship. 

M. H. L.—Salisbury Cathedral is 404 feet high. 

L. McJ.—France sold Louisiana to the United States 
for £3,000,000. 

C. H.—The present named can be made with “‘ per- 
fect propriety.” 

H. P. 8.—Most excellent, but indicating no special 
trait of character. 

W, 8. V.—l and 2. Neither would be proper on “a 
very slight acquaintance.” 

M. J. P.—Yes ; but consult a lawyer before doing so, 
in regard to the custody of the children. 


L. B. 8.—Laurel or bay leaves are used to pack round 
figs in their boxes to keep insects from them. 


W. G.—“E. A. A.” is given a few facts concerning 
Cato the Younger and the expulsion of the Tarquins. 


D. C.—Seventeen-year-old girls a between 75 
and 4 pounds in weight, with a height of 5 feet or 5 feet 
l ine 

M. M.—The nicotine can be taken out of a meerschaum 
me that it can be again coloured, by boiling it in 

ce 


E. F. F.—In the event of the death of the Prince of 
Wales, his eldest son would. be first in the order of 
succession. 

Martrn.—No charge is made for answering queries in 
this column, it being a source of pleasure to us to thus 
oblige our readers to the best of our ability. 


E. C.—4. Rest satisfied with the assurances of love, 
and in a comparatively short time he will doubtless 
propose marriage. 2. Very neat. 

Anxious Fenetis.—l. Take plenty of exercise and a 
good tenic. 2. For the singing and playing nothin 
will help but earnest practice under the supervision of 
& good master. 

G. L. F.—1. Boiled potatees are more easily age 
than those fried in butter or lard, as both the latter, in 
a heated state, have a tendency to retard that natural 
process, 2. Dark-brown hair. 


W. T.—You are decidedly good-looking, ard there 
seems no reason for marring your natural beauty by 
wearing a scowl at any and all times. It would be very 
easy to dispense with such a drawback. 


Lizzrz.—You are 2 ae little girl enough, and are 
young enough to afford to wait till ‘somebody comes to 
woo.” Let him be offended. You were quite right, and 
in his own mind he thought all the more of you. 


E. W. J.—Cain is said to have married a nativo of the 
land of Nod, situated, it is med, to the east of the 
Garden of Eden, where he taken up his abode after 
murdering his brother. The name of this woman is not 
mentioned in Holy Writ. 

G. C.—1. The great Boston (U.8.) fire occurred No- 
vember 9 and 10, 1872. It snigtonted at the corner of 
Sumner and Kingston 2. The area burnt was 
about -five acres. Losa about £16,000,000. The 
number of lives lost did not exceed 15. 


Five Stars.—If the lady’s parents object tothe match 
you should endeavour to point out to them 
eare for her in a style becoming her present station in 

i these efforts you can be ably seconded by the 
one you so ardently desire to make your life partner. 


J. W.—No wonder the parents of the young girl ob- 
jected to her queer antics. It is simply to 
think that any father or mother would allow a mere 
child to associate with a man pee a : 
and they should see to it that if id means will not 
produce the desired result, murch harsher are adopted. 


L. L. L.—It depends altogether on their former re- 
lations, or terms of in , the time, the hour and 
other little circumstances, whether young ladies should 
invite their male escorts who have accompanied them 
from church or elsewhere to enter the house. No special 
rule, therefore, can be laid down, as it would not be 
applicable in every case. 


G. W.—Unless on very intimate terms with a member 
of the sterner sex, a lady should not ask for or exchange 
photographs with him. This degree of intimacy cannot 
be reached in one year’s acquaintance. He doubt- 
less manage to exist during the absence of both yourself 
and photograph, the mental picture being sufficient to 
continually remind him of you. 


R. T.—A lady so tho hly equipped as yourself 
should find but little difficulty in getting a position as a 
confidential clerk or amanuensis, as your knowledge of 
type-writing and short-hand would serve as a first-class 
recommendation. We could not, however, recommend 
you to a firm in London or any other city. Doubtless 
some of your friends would be only too happy to secure 
Ne a a position if they were made acquainted with 
the facts. 


Oscar.—The term motion means an engine 
which, without any supply of power from without, can- 
not only maintain its own motion for ever, or as long as 
its machinery lasts, but can also be applied to drive 

hinery, and therefore to do external work. In other 
words, it means a device for creating power or energy 
without corresponding expenditure of energy. This is 
an absolute impossibility, although from the earliest 
po —~ ae and inventors have endeavoured to prove 
otherwise. 





L, L.—Snorri Sturlesson, or Sturluson, was a learned 
historian and distinguished Icelandic politician, born 
in 1178 at Hvamma, Iceland, where his family, who 
traced their descent to the ancient kings of Norway 
and Sweden, had been settled since the early coloniza- 
tion of the island. His atest work is entitled 
“ Heimskringla,” or Mythic Ring of the World, in which 
is recorded the history of the kings of Norway from the 
earliest times to the Death of Magnus Erlingsson, in 
1177. He was murdered in 1241, 


A. L—The property which has caused you annoyance 
in the use of glycerine is its strong affinity for water. 
Although glycerine has a pleasant and owestioh taste yet 
the first sensation, when it is applied to the tongue, is 
one of pain and burning. This is caused by the fact 
that g! ycerine absorbs all the moisture from the surface 
that it touches and thus dries up and hes the skin. 
Pure glycerine applied to the chafed is of infants 
causes great pain. Glycerine oe ap always to be first 
mixed with at least an equal bulk of water in order to 
remove its burning action. This done it may be safely 
applied to the most tender surfaces, and it does not er 
uP, but maintains the parts in a constantly moist condi- 

on, promoting the healing process. 


E. P. P.—As a general rule the disease known as roup 
is caused by a poorly-ventilated, overcrowded, damp 
and dirty chicken-house. The remedy is to clear out 
the head and nostrils with a small syringe filled with a 
mild solution of co; water, or a little coal-oil into 
which has been ed a drop or two of carbolic acid. 
It should be injected into each nostril. A sewing ma- 
chine oil-can will answer if a syrivge is not at hand. 
Asafcetida in small quantities id be given in the 
food night and morning, and the roosting-place 
scrupulously clean. The affected subjects should 
separated from the healthy ones as soon as the disease 





is sufficiently developed to make it certain that it is 
roup. 3 


WHAT COULD I DO WITHOUT You? 


They tell me, dear wife, *twould be good for my health 
To travel thro’ Spain or Peru 

To tarry in France, and on Italy glance . 
But how could I go without you ? 


Tney tell me that I might accumulate wealth, 
That riches would surely accrue, 

If I did thus and so; but little they know 
How poor I should be without you. 


For it’s little I care for"the pleasures of life, 
Far ey ebin er otal oath ts 
‘or exquisite s' or social deligh’ 
Unless { cam share thaws with pte. 


"Tis nice to have riches, and live at our ease ; 
But I'd rather, my dear—it is true— 

Be as poor as a rat "8 
Than live in great style without you. 


Your love is the sunshine that brings me good cheer 
er I’m anxious or blue ; 
And if you should leave me, alas! how I’d grieve! 
For what would life be without you ? P 


D. D.—The addition of a few drops of glycering to a 
bottle of mucilage will cause labels to which it is applied 
to adhere to tin or other polished surfaces when not 
exposed to a h degree of heat or moisture. Gum 
th m e is also to be depended upon for 
that purpose. 

Josey says that several months ago her little daughter 
put her shoulder out of joint, or so a doctor said who was 
called to see her two months after the accident. Before 


L and 
gave several things to rub the joint with, but forall this 
the child cannot lift ‘her hand to her head. ‘‘ What 
ought to be done about it?” asks the mother. It would 
be to consult a geod surgeon. The joint may not 
be properly in place, or there may be only a stiffness of 
the ents. The shoulder be constantly 
rubbed and the arm exercised in spite of the slight pain 
it may be tothe child. Any strengthening ent, 
or even warm salt water and whisky, is good. It is the 
ee we the hand that does more good than 
linimen 


H. C. C.—Many remedies are suggested for the = 
vention of chicken cholera, and it seems as if vaccina 
was the surest. This is accom: ed by vaccinating a 
hen, and in eight days her system will be inoculated. 
Then cut off her head and catch the blood ina 

after which pour it out on paper to Half a drop 
it is sufficiert to vaccinate one fowl. Catch the 
chickens one by one, and with a pin or knife make a 
scratch on the thigh (just enough to draw blood) ; then 
moisten a little piece of the paper containing the dried 
blood, and place it on the fowl’s leg where that member 
was scra‘ This is said to be an infallible remedy. 
Disinfect the hen-house and with a mixture 
composed of three pounds of sulphuric acid in forty 
gallons of water, g sure to wet every place in the 
most thorough manner, One of the cures consists 





the fowls three times a day. 


of atea made b; pearing mot water over strong plug 
tobacco, and mixing up a dough with it which is fed to 


A. L. M.—There is nothing in any of the ma 
mentioned that really signify anything. It is, Senco 
alleged by the superstitious that the hair coming to 4 
peak on the forehead of a lady indicates that she wil] be 
; ee We do not pretend to decipher dreams, » 


R. R. T.—Joseph Bonaparte, the eldest brother 0 
; eae Napoleon, was married to Julie Marie Clary. a 

laughter of a wealthy citizen of Marseilles and sister. 
in-law of Berhadotte, of Sweden. She was born 
December 26, 1777, and died in Florence, April 7, 1345 
She had two daughters—Zenaide Charlotte Julie, born 
July 8, 1801, died 1854, who became the wife of Lucien 
Bona; ’s son, the Prince of Canino ; and Charlotte 
Napoleone, born October 81, 1802, died March 3, 1839 
who married Louis Napoleon, son of Louis Bona- 
parte, King of Hollan ~ 


Dottie D.—The ancients called the swan the bird of 
Apollo or of Orpheus, and ascribed to it wonderful 
musical powers, which it was supposed to exercise 
particularly when its death a ed. It has, in 
reality, a soft low voice, plaintive and with little 
variety, which is to be heard chiefly when it is moving 
about with its young. Still it cannot be classed as 3 
sin but on account of its praises having been 
so often sung by both ancient and modern poets ft may 
be rightly considered a bird of song. 


A. R. C., whose hair is turning prematurely grey—in 
Sront only—is advised to take an tonic, and to quit 
frizzing or banging her hair. This destroys the life of 
hair. If bangs become'you, get some false ones. They 
look very natural Brush your hair and rub a little 
olive oil into it. The hair turns grey through the lack 
of iron in the blood.. ‘‘ A. R. C.” also wishes to »e told 
some uerade costume—not comic—suitable for a 


plump, rather short woman with brown hair and 
eyes. The gipsy costume is alwa: resque—red 
bodice laced in front, short blue s) k stockings 


and low shoes with red bows. Wear your hair loose or 
in plaits tied with ribbon; a wide hat, or gipsy straw 
bonnet with a wreath of red. poppies around it. Bead 
and bracelets, a tambourine—which you can 

'—and a pack of cards stuck in the pocket 
of a fancy apron or in your belt. 


E. A. A.—1. Cato the Younger, or Cato of Utica, as he 
is generally termed in history, was born 95 B.c. He 
served with distinction in a campaign 8 
was mili 
q , OF treasurer, of Rome, a position which 
he filled in a most able manaer. In 63 Bc. he was 
elected tribune, and also delivered his famous speech 
on the Cataline in which he denounced 
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to such men ‘as Cesar, Napoleon or Cromwell. 
was wn fn 509 B.C. 
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eae. Cameos are also made the lip of the 

—a large, thick shell, which is formed of 
colour like the onyx. In the true 
used, having two layers (and some- 
more) of different colours. The onyx, in P 
m the variety of their 
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